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©The PORTof NEWARK 


Only nine miles from New York City and 
within motor trucking distance of 41 of 
Americas 100 largest cities — including 
Baltimore, Boston and Philadelphia—the 
Port of Newark is the most advantageously 
situated manufacturing and warehousing 
center on the Atlantic Seaboard. 


Seven trunk line railroads and a network 
of motor highways connect it with every 
important inland trading center. Regular 
steamer service from its scientifically 
planned waterfront provides direct, all- 
water communication with principal 
Atlantic, Gulf and West Coast ports. 


Newark Seaboard Terminal, now operated 


Thos. L. Raymond, Mayor 


Newark, New Jersey 
- Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the free bock 
Port Newark.” 


Name - 
Address 
City. 











i Aline AS i ich aS 


by the Mercur Corporation, is equipped 
to dispatch and store all classes of com- 
modities at favorable rates. With maxi- 
mum speed and economy, manufacturers 
located at the Port of Newark can tap any 
source of raw materials or serve any market 
in the United States. 


Choice locations for factories and ware- 
houses are now available innewly completed 
section of waterfront on decidedly attractive 
terms. Many of America’s leading indus- 
tries are already represented in the Port 
cf Newark area. Why not investigate its 
possibilities for your business? Complete 
information on request. 


Send the coupon for this book. It describes 
all the advantages of Port Newark fully. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND 


Mayor 
NEWARK 
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AN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


OK 


“A UTOMOTIVE EXPORTS rank first in value of all 
manufactured products exported and third in value of all exports from the 


United States and Canada. 


General Motors. cars sold. overseas contribute 30% of the total value of 
all automotive exports and exceed those of any other American maker. 


In 1926 the wholesale value of General Motors cars sold overseas 
approximated 100.million dollars, or more than 9% of the total business of 
General Motors. ; 


At 20 strategic centers of world trade General Motors now has subsidiary 
companies assembling cars and selling them overseas through 5000 dealers 
in 104 countries. General Motors has made an investment overseas of 30 
million dollars in plant-equipment and working capital. Being permanently 
in business in those countries, it is making itself a vital part of their 
economic life. And so the prosperity of General Motors is becoming inter- 
woven with the commerce and trade of many peoples. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET ~» PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE » OAKLAND - BUICK 
CADILLAC»GMC TRUCKS: YELLOW CABS, BUSESand TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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A digestive aid 
that quits when 


its task is done 























ASTROGEN Tablets are good —. very 

good—for the prompt relief of indiges- 
tion, gas and other after-dinner discomfort. 
So are bicarbonate of soda and preparations 
containing it. 


But there’s one objection to alkalies like 
“bicarb” —one respect in which they go too 
far. Unless you measuze your dose to a nicety, 
your stomach is left with an alkaline residue 
which interferes with normai digestion. 















Gastrogen Tablets do not 
disturb normal digestion 





The stomach, you know, should be s/ight/y 
acid (1/5 of one percent). And until nature 
restores this delicate balance of acidity, normal 
digestion cannot proceed. 







The interesting thing about Gastrogen Tab- 
lets is that the moment they overcome the 
hyperacidity that makes you uncomfortable, 
they stop their work. Your stomach remains 
“in neutral.” Any excess of Gastrogen Tablets 
simply passes along through your system with- 
out further effect. You might eat a pound of 
them, and they would have no power to alka- 
lize the contents of your stomach. 











So, next time your dinner brings you dis- 
comfort, try Gastrogen Tablets. They are 
mild, safe, effective. They will quickly drive 
away your indigestion, heartburn and gas. 
They are aromatic and pleasant to the taste, 
and they are extraordinarily good for sweet- 
ening the breath. 










Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you wish to try them before 
you buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets. 
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Better English 
Sirs: : 

I am not intending to renew my subscrip- 
tion for Time, which soon expires after a 


six months’ period. I have read every 
number from cover to cover nearly. At 
first I liked its terse, piquant style, but 


have tired of it. Your paragraph titles 
are frequently frivolous, silly and often, 
too, misleading. Nor do I approve of the 
striking adjectives frequently used, not in 
themselves, but in their conclusion or in- 
ferences. I do not accuse the magazine 
of bigotry towards any one thing or belief. 

You have struck an impartial note on 
the whole, but I believe a revision of your 
policy of writing, a withdrawal from the 
jazzy use of words and the substitution of 
better English would redound to your and 
the public’s benefit 


LEONARD C. TRUMAN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


. . . 
Scrap Book 
Sirs: i 

Can you please print again in TIME 
the population of the largest cities of the 
United States! I intended to cut that out, 
and put in my_ scrap-book, but TIME, 
is so popular here that it was gone before 
I could do so. We read it and then pass 
it on. I will thank you so much. 

Marion J. DYE 

LaGrange, Ill. 

Populations of the 20 largest 
cities in the U. S. (according to 
Newspaper Feature Bureau of 
Wheeling, W. Va.) are: 

New York City 

CID mccditcscvenssapiverins 

Philadelphia 

Detroit ° 

Los Ange sle 

Cleveland . 

Boston ........ 

St. Louis .... 












1,/ 

1,269,000 
996,000 
860,000 
835,000 


Baltimore 826,000 
San Francisco 709,000 
686,000 


Pittsburgh 
Buffalo 
Washington 
Milwaukee . 
EPGIEIE | cise eccenseccnsses 

Minneapolis  ..........s00008 
Kansas City . 
New Orleans 
Cincinnati 
Seattle 





591,000 
536,000 
526,000 
473,000 
449,000 
438,000 
430,000 
429,000 
404,000 















Service 
Sirs: : 
In Time, Jan. 10, you state: “Secretaries 
Mellon, Hoover and James J. Davis have 
served since the beginning of President 
Harding’s administration (almost six years). 
No cabinet trio has continued in office to- 
gether for so long since the Civil Ww ¢ 
In President Wilson’s Cabinet I S. 
Daniels, Wilson, Houston and surleson 
served together for eight continuous years. 
I served with them six years and eight 
months. Lane served with them longer. 
Thus there were six men in that one Cabi- 
net who served together longer than the 
trio mentioned in the article. I suggest 
you correct your statement. 
WILLIAM C. 

New York, N. Y. 





REDFIELD 





Cab Driver 


Sirs: 

Inclosed please find renewal for one 
year. Aside from being greatly interested 
in your magazine, financial interests induce 
me to renew. 

Several days ago, while at my occupation 
of driving a cab, I was engaged in making 
change for one of my fares. TIME dropped 
from my pocket and opened itself on the 
pavement at the feet of my customer. He 
looked, brightened and increased my tip 
from ten cents to one dollar. Time is 
irresistible. 

Surely your enterprising Circulation Man- 
ager cannot afford to overlook the potency 
of this incident. With a little judicious pub- 
licity among the cab drivers, laying stress 
on the above, you could accomplish won- 
ders. As you appreciate, results from a 
specialized field are always more satisfac- 
tory, and if you promise a return of three 
to four dollars a week in increased tips, 
no cab driver in the country would hesitate 
to subscribe. 

May TIME never change. 

W. T. CUTLER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

r. 8. Would be glad to represent you 
among Philadelphia cab drivers at a nom- 
inal charge per a 


Unusual Story 


Sirs: 

At a _ meeting last night a speaker 
friend of mine told an unusual story to 
illustrate a point. I recognized that story 
and afterward said, ‘‘You read TIME, don’t 
you?” “Yes, why?” he said. “I, too, read 
that story,’”’ I replied. Time is great. 


O. KNIGHT 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


Hoover Policy 
Sirs: 

I wonder on what you base the state- 
ment in your discussion of the radio situ- 
ation (TIME, March 14, p. 11) that “Seec- 
retary Hoover believes the large stations 
give better listener-in service and favors 
saving them. The opposition maintains that 
claims of large and _ small _ broadcasters 
should be treated impartially.”’ 

I have been associated with Mr. Hoover 
in radio administration for the last four 
years, and never heard him announce any 
such doctrine. His policy has been pre- 
cisely to the contrary. The power of a 
station is only one element in its effi- 
ciency, and by no means the most im- 
portant. In July, 1926, when court and 
Department of Justice rulings deprived him 
of the regulatory control which he had 
exercised, there were 528 broadcasting sta- 
tions, all of which had entered the field 
under licenses from the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Of these, only 18 could by any 
stretch of imagination be called large 
stations, and 302 were using power under 
500 watts. That situation hardly justifies 
a charge of favoritism to the powerful. 
Obviously, there should be no_ partiality 
towards either class. 

Moreover, Mr. Hoover has frequently in 


Published weekly by Times, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879. 















send me a bill ($5.00). 








TIME, April 4, 1927 





READING AGAINST TIME? 
TRY TIME; IT’S TERSE 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton BuiLtpinc, CLEVELAND 
Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
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These are the 
7 Noted Writers 


BERNARD SHAW 
Socialism 


HENRY FORD 
Mass Production 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
Arctic Resources 


EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE 
Intelligence Tests 


HENRY LOUIS MENCKEN 


Americanism 


> 


TERRY RAMSAYE 


Motion Pictures 


RAYMOND PEARL 
Death, Why and Wherefore 


ERE ARE SEVEN 

brilliant, entertaining, 

informative writings 
—the vital, up-to-the-min- 
ute work of seven recognized 
world authorities—on ques- 
tions uppermost in the pub- 
lic mind today! 


These remarkable articles 
have aroused widespread 
interest, and discussion. 


Now, for the first time, 
they are offered to YOU, ina 
handsome cloth bound book 
of 128 pages, at the amaz- 
ing price of 25c. 


A Priceless Value 


The intrinsic value of this 
remarkable book cannot be 
measured in dollars and 
cents, 


The vital information it 
contains cannot be obtained 
any where else ou: tside of the 
pages of the ENCYCLOPAE- 
DIA BRITANNICA itself. 


These seven famous reprints 
are reproduced from the new 
13th' Edition of the Britannica 
—the greatest and most authentic 
source of universal knowledge in 
the world. 


Work of Experts 


Each of these writers is recog- 
nized as the highest authority in 
the world on his particular sub- 
ject. That is why these men were 
selected by the editorial board of 
the Britannica to contribute to its 
pages the rich fruits of their crea- 
tive investigations. 


Mail This 
TODAY——-> 





This 
Handsome 
Cloth Bound 


BOOK 


of 7 Famous Reprints 


Yours‘ 25'! 


Thecause of Socialismischam- 
pioned by noless an authority than 
George Bernard Shaw, winner of 
the 1925 Nobel Prize forliterature, 


Henry Ford Talks 


Henry Ford, himself, gives a clear 
and practical insight intothe prin- 
ciples which underlie his own 
phenomenal success as a manu- 
facturer. 


Stefansson, the famous Arctic 
explorer, tells of the amazing re- 
sources of the hithertounfathomed 
regions of the north. 

Raymond Pearl’s contribution 
is a masterly presentation of our 
new expectancy of life. 

Terry Ramsaye covers the his- 
tory of the Motion Picture, and 
H. L. Mencken’s lively article on 
Americanism is written in his 
own inimitable style. 

Professor Thorndike, of Col- 
umbia University, contributes a 
timely article on Intelligence 
Tests—a subject which has cre- 
ated a furore throughout the land, 
and one which bids fair to sur- 
pass the cross-word puzzle in 
popularity. 


A Special Feature 


In addition to the seven special 
articles selected for reprinting, 
this Book contains a list of 50 
questions suggested by various 
other contributions to the new 
13th Edition of the Britannica. 


The answers to these 50 ques- 
tions are given in the back of the 
book, enabling you to test your 
own knowledge and grasp of 
world affairs. 

This one feature, alone, is worth 


much more than the trifling cost 
of the Book. 


Act Quickly! 


The demand for this remark- 
able book will undoubtedly 
be tremendous. It is a vol- 
ume worthy in every re- 
spect of a prominent place 
in every library. Yet the 
price is only 25c. 

Act quickly! If you want 
to make sure of your copy 
of this Book, you have no 
time to lose. Only a small 
number of copies have been 
printed for distribution at 
this amazingly low price. 


Send Coupon NOW! 


Just fill in and mail the Coupon 
below, together with the price, 
only 25c and we will send you 
a copy of “Seven Famous Re- 
prints” by return mail, postage 
paid. Remember—this is not a 
pamphlet, but a beautiful cloth 
bound book of 128 pages, with 
stiff covers, in blue with title 
stamped in gold. Make sure of 
your copy TODAY. 


Use This COUPON 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


Ti7—GS 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


j I enclose 25c for which send me, prepaid, a copy of 


your 128-page Book, ‘‘Seven Famous Reprints.” 


| FE EI LAO ME 
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Letters home—tell- 
ing of full days of 
hard work and play 
that’s harder still, 
perhaps — all tax- 
ing the energy of 
the important 


student-years. 


Here’s the recipe for 
getting all the funand 
profit of both these 
and after - years — 


good health! 


This New 
Sport is Calling You 


HRIS-CRAFT all mahogany 

runabouts give to boating a 
a new quality of luxuriousness. 
They combine speed with com- 
fort and an unusual degree of 
driving simplicity. No other fine 
runabouts offer the equal of 
Chris-Craft in reliability, per- 
formance or actual boating value. 


22 ft. Chris-Craft Cadet 


25 miles per hour 7 - $2250 





35 miles per hour - - $2550 


26 ft. Chris-Craft 
30 miles per hour - - $3500 
40 miles per hour -" ~ 34000 


National Sales Offices 
Opp. Penn. Station 
393 7th Ave., New York City 


Chris Smith & Sons 


Al ‘ 
Factory oat Co. Michigan 





Eat Shredded Wheat 
every morning with 
milk and your favorite 
fruit for a health start 
to your day. 





All Expenses 
“a 
= 


a ie Set 
| SeeEngland,Holland, Belgium 


France, Ireland,Scotland, Italy 


Switzerland and Germany 


You can go abroad in comfort, at modest 
expense, with the Art Crafts Guild Col- 
legiate Tours. A 23-day Tour, giving you a 
week in London or Paris with all expenses 
paid, costs only $260. Or, if you can spare 
37 days for your trip to Europe, you can 
visit England, Holland, Belgium, France— 
see the best of all four countries—for only 
$385. Extensions to Ireland, Scotland, 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany at the 
same proportionately low cost. 


via CANADIAN PACIFIC 


“World’s Greatest Travel System’”’ 


Price of Collegiate Tours includes round 
trip ocean passage; all tips abroad; Eu- 
pean transportation by steamer, railway 
and motor; hotel accommodations at 
good hotels; usual meals; motor trips as 
spec:fied in itinerary; admissions to gal- 
leries and museums; services of guides 
and conductors; transportation of bag- 
gage. For detailed itineraries, write 


Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau 
Dept. 408, 510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


public addresses and before congressional 
committees stated that the protection of 
the local stations is essential to the serving 
of local interest, the development of local 
talent, and above all to the maintenan:e 
of freedom of radio expression and com- 
munication. 
STEPHEN DAvVis 

Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 

TIME summarized differing opin- 
ions on radio issues. As the opin- 
ion many held of Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover’s policy seems to have 
been inaccurate, TIME thanks News- 
stand Buyer Davis for his corree- 
tion.— ED. 


Cannot Guess 
Sirs: 

All very pretty, your account of the 
eastern intercollegiate glee club contest in 
TimE this week [March 28], but why not 
tell also about the far larger and more 
important National intercollegiate glee club 
contest, which I heard here in Chicago? 
Northwestern, Illinois, Iowa, Purdue, Mich- 
igan, Wabash, Knox, Notre Dame, Grinnell 
and Milliken sang, and sang beautifully. 
Why the winners of the eastern contest were 
not there to pit themselves against our 
melodious Northwestern, I cannot guess, 
Northwestern won, with Illinois and Iowa 
tied for second and Purdue third. Time 
would have had something to say if it ha‘ 
only heard those boys sing Schumann’s Lotus 
Flower. ee 

(Mrs.) ETHEL P. MITCHLEY 


Evanston, IIl. 


“First Youth” 
Sirs: 

I quote from Time, March 28, p. 11: 
“Most U. S. Presidents who have bred sons 
have bred smart ones—witness President 
Adams the Elder, Harrison the Elder, 
Lincoln, Cleveland, Roosevelt, Taft.” 

First, don’t you know that President 
Harrison the Elder bred not a “smart 
son,” but a son who bred a “smart son,” 
President Harrison the younger? 

Second, are you sneering at John Cool- 
idge by omitting his name from the “smart 
sons?” He is “the first boy in the land” 
(or the “first youth.” If you prefer): and 
deserves no belittling by you. He is such a 
“smart son” that he is received into the 
good graces of the daughter of the Governor 
of Connecticut, my state. 

There lies a possibility there in which a 
great many citizens of this state take a 
great deal of pride; and we feel that 
John is plenty “smart” enough and_ has 
been bred up a fine young man. 

If you think I write from reading news- 
paper gossip or seeing John Coolidge’s 
picture in the papers you are wrong. I 
have seen him several times, I have shaken 
hands with him once, and I have heard 
of a “smart” and kind thing he once 
did. An old lady could not get the 
window up in a street car, but John Cool- 
idge borrowed an iron rod from the con- 
ductor and pried the window open. I have 
heard this for a _ fact. 

HESTER MARY ROOT 

Hartford, Conn. 


TIME did not, does not belittle the 
son of the President of the United 
States. But John Coolidge is still 
an undergraduate, and was there- 
fore not mentioned by TIME in re- 
ealling “smart sons” of Presidents 
who have made their mark in the 
world at large: 

1) John Quincy Adams who was 
the sixth U. S. President, John 
Seott Harrison who begot a Presi- 
dent of the United States; the late 
Robert Todd Lincoln who _ was 
U. S. Secretary of War and Presi- 
dent, Pullman Co.; Richard 
Folsom Cleveland, exponent of high 
principles in the practice of law; 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., who was 
Secretary of the Navy, which office 
his father held before him; Robert 
A. and Charles P. Taft, able law- 
yer-politicians of Ohio. 

Moreover let not Subscriber Root 
speak lightly of John Scott Har- 
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SPEED SERVICE 


Rapidity is the very essence of mimeographing. Not 
only is the Mimeograph the quickest means of 
duplicating all kinds of form letters, bulletins, office 


and factory blanks, even simple drawings, maps, charts, 
etc., but the nation-wide service-system by which it is 


maintained assures to every Mimeograph owner prompt 
and dependable delivery of supplies, parts and expert 
repairs. In ten of the larger cities of America we have direct 


Branches 


We maintain direct 
branches of our main 
factory in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 
And usually the best 
office equipment store 
in other cities sells Mim- 
eographs and always 
has supplies in stock. 
A. B. Dick Company 
Chicago 


branches and in practically 
all centers of business we have 
highly efficient representation. 
Speed service! The-.Mimeo- 
graph is one of the world’s 
greatest time beaters. And 
that means stupendous econ- 
omy—to business and educa- 
tional institutions everywhere. 


Send now 


You can’t possibly 
know of the many im- 
portant ways in which 
the Mimeograph can 
serve you until you 
have learned a few in- 
teresting facts concern- 
ing the Mimeograph 
of today. Let us send 
you an interesting 
booklet on this subject. 
A request will bring it 
to you without obligation. 
A. B. Dick Company 
Chicago 


MIMEOGRAPH 





When a 


Good Shave 
is hard 


to find-- 


The 


tf 
Be eal 


HEN YOU have shaved “twice 

over” and the stubble still per- 
sists—and your face smarts and burns 
after drying, you need Fougére 
Royale—“The Better Shave.” 
Fougére Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving 
Cream absorbs brushesful of water 
and makes a copious, fine-textured, 
beard-softening lather that conquers 
the wiriest beard. Never irritates the 
tenderest face because it is thorough- 
ly neutralized. 


The coupon below will bring you a 
trial tube or, better yet— 


Ask your druggist today for Fougére 
Royale Shaving Cream and be sure of 
“The Better Shave” tomorrow. 


Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion 
is soothing, healing and cooling after a close 
shave. Restores moisture to the skin, evapor- 
ates quickly and is not sticky. It’s a new prod- 
uct but most druggists already have it—75c. 


Jougine oyale 


Shaving Cream 


oie A Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.253 
Facial Soap, 50c. 


HOUBIGANT. Inc. Dept. T-13 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want to try Fougére Royale Shaving Cream. 
You may send me a trial tube—no charge. 


NE ciictiinensvnastnestannioninejatincitaaniai 


Address 





rison, the only man who ever had a 
father and a son who were both 
Presidents of the United States. 
—ED. 


Frontier 


Sirs: 

In Time, March 21, speaking of Presi- 
dent Coolidge vacationing in the West, you 
state: “The West is big; it begins, no 
one knows just where; it ends at the Pa- 
cific Ocean.” 

Have you never heard of Davenport, 
“Where the West’ Begins,” in Iowa 
“Where the Tall Corn Grows?” 

J. F. CRAIG 


Davenport, Iowa 


A Roman 
Sirs: 

I collect and study everything on the 
subject of modern Italy, Fascism, Mus- 
solini. Of all the long-winded articles, 
political, philosophical or descriptive, that 
exist about Jl Duce, none present so vivid 
a picture of him as I find in the short, 
anecdotal items that you print weekly. Your 
system is fundamentally sound—the facts, 
and nothing but facts. 

I think I am unprejudiced. Mussolini 
has achieved more power than I should like 
to see even in the hands of the Angel Ga- 
briel; he has effected enough reforms to be 
able now to say: “L’Etat, c’est moi.” But 
it is not enough. He means to make Italy 
count in the world, he means to make her 
very great. He does not intend to keep 
her spiritually and intellectually enslaved 
as she is today. He has saved her from 
Communism, he must yet save her from 
Fascism. That is why I hope he will not 
die a failure. 

The day will come when TIME will be 
printed in Italy as well as in the U. S. 
Per bacco! 


GAITANO RICCHI 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


Grave 
Sirs: 

Do you publish all the letters written to 
you? Or do you toss some in the waste 
paper basket? If the latter, you are 
making a grave mistake for you are sure 
to lose subscribers by so doing. I once 
wrote a letter to a newspaper and it was 
published with my name right under it and 
I have liked that newspaper ever since. By 
all means publish all the letters you receive. 
Would also suggest an index to same so 
that each letter writer may readily locate 
and read his own production and not be 
tempted to read the trash appearing over 
the signature of others. If you publish 
my letter I will continue my subscription 
provided I don’t get too disgusted with the 
other letters I read. 

Ropert H. HASKELL 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Goose, Gander 
Sirs: 

I enjoy reading Time very much. So 
does my stenographer. She eats it up. 
What’s sauce for the goose is duck soup 
for the gander. 

Leo F. STEPHENS 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Why 
Sirs: 

Why give us a brief magazine and then 
defeat your purpose by using the difficult 
“Who’s Who & Why” style throughout the 


whole periodical? 
N. Stoops, M. D 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 


Women v. Men 
Sirs: 

The quizzes which you published in Time, 
March 21, were great fun. But I notice 
that, in common with nearly all the quizzes 
which have recently come out in the differ- 
ent magazines, they favor the male con- 
testant. The business and financial world, 
football, baseball and _ basketball rulings, 
makes of automobiles, etc., are certainly 
subjects on which a man is apt to be 
better informed than a woman. Why not 
insert a few which most women (I realize 
you may challenge me here!) -could easily 
answer, but which might give the men 
some trouble? For example: 

1) What is a French seam? 

2) For what are Mathilde Harper and 
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Frances Fox noted? 

3) What is the “folding in” process in 
cooking ? 

4) What is the best way of getting a) 
rust stains out of a piece of white cloth? 
b) fruit stains? c¢) grass stains? 

5) What, within ten degrees, is the tem- 
perature of “a slow oven?” 

6) What is the difference between a 
“water wave” and a “round curl?” 

MARGARET CROSBY MCLEAN 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Carlotta v. Bertha 


Sirs: 

.».+In_ regard to the Pullman girl's 
name (Question 17, Game 8), I hold that 
my name is just as good as “Bertha.” I 
named her “Carlotta,” though at first I 
called her “Caroline.” 

My wife who is a _ part-TIME reader 
answered 119 out of the 200 questions 
correctly. I, who read all the Time, 
answered 148 correctly. When I say “‘cor- 
rectly” I mean the answer was the same 
as the one you gave, and all the same. 
Any opinion or information of ours, correct 
as it might be, did not count so far as 
the game was concerned; “part right” was 


counted “‘wrong.” 
J. J. LIPSEY 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


Elbert Hubbard 
Sirs: 

You can not imagine my pleasure on re- 
ceiving my copy of Time for March 21. 
How delighted I was with your supplement 
of “eight pages of Questions & Answers,” 
and what an entertaining time my room- 
mate and I had playing “The Game!” 

We found the questions both stimulating 
and instructive and feel sure that we shall 
be forever in your debt for doing a work 
which can only be compared with that of 
Elbert Hubbard... . 

BERTRAM ENOS 

Clark University, 

Worcester, Mass. 


Worth the Chips 


Sirs: 

There is little danger of ever losing me 
as a subscriber—a year ago I won a 
General Information Quizz prize of $25.00, 
a feat which I attribute to Time’s timely 
assistance. Thus I feel I can _ subscribe 
for five years FREE. Even after Time 
will continue to be worth the chips. 

ALLAN M. SHEAHEN 

Champaign, IIl. 


This little machine—with 
AUTOMATIC ENVELOPE FEED 
will address 
125 ENVELOPES PER MINUTE! 
The greatest little time and money saver 
in the world. Outspeeds all other small-size 
addressers more than THREE TO ONE, 
and yet sells for less than ONE THIRD 
THE PRICE of any addressing machine 

of equal speed. 


For co afide information and a FREE BOOK om 
Direct-Mail pee pe pin this ad. to your business 
letterhead and mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE.CO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Among prominent persons and _ institu- 
tions served by the Davey Tree Surgeons 
are the following: 


AUGUSTUS A. BUSCH 

McGILL UNIVERSITY 

SAMUEL INSULL 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
SClOTO COUNTRY CLUB 

HOWARD HEINZ 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, Jr. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
HON. WILL H. HAYS 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1927 


To whom will you entrust your priceless trees? 


Davey Tree Service—reliable, proved, safe—can be had only from the 
Davey Company, whose experts live and work in your vicinity 


Your trees are living things. They will usually re- 
spond to intelligent, skillful care, but they can’t be 
patched like a brick wall or treated by careless, un- 
trained hands—if you want to save them. 

While occasional trees are nearly perfect, most 
trees require some care in varying degrees. The 
majority probably need only limited treatment to pre- 
vent more serious troubles later—like teeth. Some 
are in advanced states of decay or decline. If a tree 
is worth saving, it is worth reliable expert service. 

Every Davey Tree Expert is Davey trained—is 
trained before he is allowed to work on your price- 
less trees. Men who are dishonest or lazy or careless 
are eliminated from the Davey organization as 
quickly as they are found, nearly all of them in the 
training school. The result is that only the right 
kind of men are left, and all of them are thoroughly 
trained by Davey experts who know Tree Surgery 
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values and the most advanced methods of practice 
and the fine professional ethics. 

These trained, reliable Davey Tree Experts live 
and work in your vicinity. They are easily and 
quickly available to you. No car fare is charged and 
you pay only for actual working time at reasonable 
rates, plus the necessary materials and the cost of 
delivering them. 

You can afford Davey Tree Expert Service. 
Eighty-four per cent of Davey clients in 1926 paid 
less than $200.00 each. The total volume of business 
last year was $2,000,000, but the bulk of this was 
made up of small operations for people of moderate 
means who appreciate their trees as living things 
and priceless possessions. Above everything, get 
reliability. Davey Tree Experts will save your trees 
without guessing or experiment. Write or wire 
nearest office. 


‘ity Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone: Murray Hill 1629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bidg.; Boston, 705 


Statler Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg.; Providence, R. 


I., 836 Exchange Pl.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, 


American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; 

Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust 

Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Louis, Arca. Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; Montreal, Insurance 
Exchange Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King S!., West; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public ts cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. An 


eement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness. 


Protect yourself from impostors. 


If anyone solicits the care 


Your trees who is not directly in our employ and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 
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The testimony of a great statesman 
is added to those praising Oilomatic Heat ~ 


that of The Rt.Hon.Sir Robert L_Borden 


HOUGH modest to 
the extreme con- 
cerning his personal 


achievements, Sir Robert 
feels no constraint in laud- 
ing the service of his Oil- 
O-Matic. No one thing in 
Glensmere, his beautiful 
Ottawa home, has afforded 
him so much genuine com- 
fort. Not alone in the even- 
ness of temperature, but in 
the complete relief from the 
entire problem of heating. 
And despite his being so 
deeply preoccupied with 
world problems, he has 
noted how immaculate is 
this modern way of heating. 





THE Rr. Hon. Sir Rospert Larrp BorDEN 


P. C.,G. C. M. G., K. C., D. C. L., L. L. D. 


Former Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada 
Member of Imperial War Cabinet, London 


Canadian Representative at Versailles 


evidence of a desire to make 
home life more enjoyable 

Your present fuel cost is 
not the cost of heating. To 
this must be added all the 
labor, discomfort and extn 
cleaning. Oil-O- Matic elim- 
inates all these and gives 
you dependable, clean, even 
heat for practically the same 
amount you are now spend- 
ing. Frequently it shows 
an actual saving. Oulomatic 
heat means far more thana 
change in fuel. 


All the advantages that 


have led more people to 
select Oil-O-Matic than 


any other oil burner, may 


“J have much pleasure,” he said, “in assur-~! be yours. They are explained in our newest book- 


ing you of our complete satisfaction. The colder 
the weather becomes and our need for comfort 


let, profusely illustrated in colors. Send for it today. 
Your local oilomatician, trained in oil heating, wil 


gladly arrange terms to suit you! 


increases, Oil-O-Matic seems 
convenience. Phone him today, 


to possess the remarkable fea- 
ture of functioning even more 
efficiently.” 

The surprising thing is not 
that Oil-O-Matic serves him so 
well, but that any one in any 
size home may enjoy this same 
luxury. Oilomatic heat is not 
a symbol of wealth. Rather it is 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
Bloomington, IIl. 


Please send me without obligation a copy 
of “OIL HEATING =§at its best.’ 





wiams OJLOMATIC “eatine 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


(| Washington’s famed Japanese 
cherry trees burst into bloom days 
ahead of time as the President wel- 
comed his son to No. 15 Dupont 
Circle. President Coolidge’s son 
John was home from Amherst for 
a ten-day spring vacation. 

q At noon, one day last week, 
at the executive offices at the 
White House, the President for- 
mally received the members of the 
musical clubs of his alma mater, 
Amherst. At tea-time, Mrs. Cool- 
idge and son John received them 
informally at No. 15 Dupont Circle; 
in the evening, applauded them 
generously from a box in Conti- 
nental Hall. President Coolidge, 
no music-lover, did not attend the 
concert. 

( Mrs. Coolidge, colorfully attired 
in a dark red suit, was guest of 
honor at a luncheon of the Nation- 
al Women’s Press Club of Wash- 
ington. For table decorations, she 
sent pink roses from the White 
House greenhouses. 

( When invited to spend his sum- 
mer vacation in Idaho, President 
Coolidge let it be known that he 
thought Idaho: too far west. This 
limits his field. He is not going 
to pitch a tent in the middle of 
an Iowa cornfield; nor is he likely 
to choose a Rocky Mountain play- 
round, away from the angry 
armers’ area.* Current political 
strategy hints that the President 
will select the Black Hills of 
South Dakota or some convenient 
fishing spot in Wisconsin. To him 
will be called dirt farmers, farm 
organizers, midwestern Senators 
and Representatives. The Presi- 
dent will tell them how anxious 
he is to solve the farm problem, 
will ask their suggestions. Mean- 
while, a compromise farm bill will 
be constructed with his approval. 
Congress will pass it next winter 
and the President will have solved 
a tough knot. ... Such is the 
predicted strategy. 

( Paul Claudel, French Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S., called on Presi- 
dent Coolidge, presented his cre- 
dentials. 


*Republican National Committeeman 
Charles Dewey Hilles returned from the 
Middle West last week and announced that 
here and there but not everywhere the 
farmers resent the veto of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 


Cabinet Pudding 


On the fourth day of March, 
1921, Woodrow Wilson, pathetic 
stood before the Capitol in the 
last act of his official life. Near- 
by, the saddened members of his 
Cabinet stood, saw their “leader 
broken by struggle and paralysis; 
heard a man they did not admire 
take the oath of office of Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Through 
their minds must have flashed 
memories of the glorious days of 
1913, when the party of freckle- 
faced Jefferso and hard-cider Jack- 
son came back to power. Happy 
days. . . . Josephus Daniels laugh- 
ing in the first meeting of the 
Cabinet “Isn’t it great! Isn’t it 
wonderful!” 

Wilson went to No. 2340S Street 
to die. His Cabinet scattered to their 
distant homes whence they had 
been so glamorously summoned. 
Mild-mannered Albert Sidney Bur- 
leson, Postmaster General (1913- 
21) was off to Austin, Tex., to 
build up a neglected law practice; 
behind him he left the days when 
he was overlord of mails, telephone 
and telegraph, when cables could 
be confiscated at his command. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy (1913-21), no longer mas- 
ter of Admirals, went back to the 
sleepy North Carolina town of Ra- 
leigh. There he shifted from cut- 
away to a well-worn coat, settled 
down to the life of a small-town 
editor that he had known from his 
18th year. Newton Diehl Baker, 
Secretary of War (1916-21), that 
short, slim, dark man whom Demo- 
erats call the “fighting pacifist” 
is too good a speaker to withdraw 
from the public rostrum, but his 
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efforts were concentrated on earning 
fat legal fees from Cleveland indus- 
trialists. Thomas Watt Gregory, 
Attorney General (1914-19), prose- 
cutor of trusts, had resigned two 
years before the end came. He 
returned to Texas; legal fees con- 
soled him, too. 

Meanwhile, Lawyer William 
Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Wilson (1913-18), 
began not only to earn money but 
also to snatch for the mantle his 
father-in-law had dropped. He 
missed it, rent the Democratic 
party. That other William, Bryan 
the Great Commoner, died in Day- 
ton, Tenn., still denying his descent 
from long-tailed ancestors; with 
him vanished a sonorous power, 
which, for™nearly 30 years had 
sometimes led and had always dis- 
turbed the Democratic party. 


Last week Wilson’s Cabinet 
seemed all at once to emerge from 
the shadows. From his engrossing 
paper, the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, Josephus Daniels came, an 
infectious farmer-boy grin on his 
gentle face, his thin unruly hair 
waving more thinly than of yore. In 
Washington to attentive audiences 
he propounded Democratic doctrine 
while he told them how to make an 
enlightened choice of a Presidential 
nominee. He said: “Fashions 
change in candidates as in dress. 
It is not probable we will go back’ 
to the Jefferson knee breeches or 
to Jackson in his fighting clothes, 
but the fashion next year will be 
the composit2 of the only three 
Democratic Presidents elected in 
the last 50 years—Tilden,* Cleve- 
land and Wilson. Is there any signi- 
ficance in the fact that they all 
went from the Gubernatorial chair 
to the Presidency? 

“No word painting can fit the 
candidate. We must incarnate the 
philosophy of Jefferson and the 
invincible courage of Jackson. The 
same issues exist today as when 
Tilden, Cleveland and Wilson were 
elected. The tariff then as now 
was building up a privileged class, 
with the exception that today-sched- 


, *Just as many an Englishman genera- 
tions after the expulsion of the Stuart 
dynasty toasted the bonny king over the 
water, so staunch Democrats insisted that 
Samuel J. Tilden was rightfully President 
from 1877 to 1881. In the election of 
1876, Tilden received 184 undisputed votes 
in the electoral college, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
165. The 20 disputed votes, of which 
Democrat Tilden needed only one to win, 
were all awarded to Hayes by a Repub- 
lican-dominated commission. 
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ules are made in secret and our 
policy has caused European Gov- 
ernments to raise high walls 
against American manufacturers. 
Corruption then as now had driven 
men from Republican Cabinets, 
only then despoilers were pikers 
who lined their pockets with thou- 
sands, while in our day the booty 
has gone into millions. Privilege 
then extorted hundreds from the 
pockets of taxpayers instead of the 
thousands now demanded and giv- 
” 


Characterizing the candidate who 
tries to serve both progressive and 
conservative masters as one who 
“gives conversation to the people 
and the plums to the interests,’ 
Orator Daniels continued: 

“He must be known to be a 
Progressive with a big P, free from 
ambiguous associations. He must 
be free from sectional and sectari- 
an appeal, free from religious or 
political narrowness.” 


Editor Daniels named no pros- 
pect, pushed no man’s cause unless 
it were his own. But in Texas his 
Cabinet-mate, Albert Sidney Bur- 
leson, returned to pristine vigor, 
gave Democrats a Catsse and a 
Man. Texan, Dry, Protestant, he 
called on his party to nominate 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, New 
Yorker, Wet, Roman Catholic. To 
newsgatherers he said: “If Smith 
is nominated, he will be elected. ... 
Governor Smith stands for the 
same things that Woodrow Wilson 
stood for. Wilson stood for en- 
forcement of law, and so does 
Smith. Wilson vetoed the Volstead 
Act and Smith is against it and in 
favor of amending it for the same 
reasons that Wilson vetoed it. I 
don’t want to question the motives 
of some of the prominent men of 
the Democratic party who are op- 
posing the nomination of Smith for 
President, but I am quite sure that 
if the real truth was known it is 
not because he is ‘a Wet,’ as they 
claim, but it is for some other 
reason. ... Of all the people on 
earth, those of the South should 
not raise the religious issue against 
Governor Smith because he is a 
Roman Catholic, or against any 
other man because of his religious 
faith. . . . During the dark and 
trying days of reconstruction when 
the Democratic party of the South 
was on the verge of dissolution it 
was the Irish Catholics of the 
North who held the party together. 

. We should all be free from 
religious bigotry and intolerance. 
... 1am of Protestant faith, and 
I, like many other Protestants, in- 
herited prejudice against the Cath- 
olic Church. I am thankful to 
say that that feeling of intolerance 
no longer exists with me. It has no 
place in the United States. I dare 
say that the Pope will be kept 
busy enough during the next four 
years dealing with Mussolini and 











conditions in Mexico without pay- 
ing attention to what is going on 
in politics in the United States. 
He wouldn’t have time to give us 


any attention, even should he want 
” ° 


Thomas Watt Gregory, scholarly, 








N. E. A. 


ALBERT SIDNEY BURLESON 
“The Pope will be busy enough” 


reticent, made no statement. But 
he told friends that he favored 
Smith and would give him his 
whole-hearted support. In Man- 
hattan (busy with the many-mil- 
lion-dollar Goodyear case) Newton 
Diehl Baker peered at newsgath- 
erers through horn-rimmed _§spec- 
tacles. With great precision he 
remarked: “Of course I know both 
Mr. Burleson and Mr. Gregory in- 
timately. Their stand for 
Governor Smith is extremely in- 
teresting. . .. But 1928 is a long 
way off.” 


Figuring 
A man gets to be President of 


the U. S. by winning the electoral 
votes of the several states—alpha- 


betically from Alabama,’ with 
twelve votes, to Wyoming, with 
three. 


When Governor Smith takes out 
pencil and paper to. cast up his 
chances, he probably begins by 
weighing his chanees to get the 
votes which Woodrow Wilson got 
in 1916. 

Mr. Wilson needed 266 votes to 


win. He got 277. 
Mr. Wilson got 70 votes from 
the States of California, Idaho, 


Kansas, Ohio, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia. Suppose Governor Smith 
should get none of these votes: 
subtract them from Wilson’s to- 
tal of 277, the result is 207. 





But Mr. Wilson failed to carry 
New York (45) and New Jersey 
(14), for both of which Governor 
Smith has a chance. Add 45 and 
14 to 207: result 266: Governor 
Smith is elected without a vote to 
spare. 

Too easy? Let the list be re- 

considered. Of the states which 
voted for Woodrow Wilson and 
which, in the above estimate, have 
so far been left to Governor Smith’s 
credit, Democratic chances are 
weakess in Colorado, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma and Wyoming, all of 
whose votes total 39. Subtract 39 
from Governor Smith’s previous to- 
tal of 266—the result is 227: Gov- 
ernor Smith is defeated by 39, 
_ But of the doubtful states named 
in the above paragraph, consider 
Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma. 
Five out of six of their Senators 
are now Democrats. These states 
have 17 votes; give them to Gov- 
ernor Smith; Smith is still de- 
feated, for 227 + 17 is only 244, 
and Smith needs 266 to be elected 
President. 

But the big ace which Governor 
Smith might, without legerdemain, 
draw is Massachusetts. Calvin 
Coolidge once governed it; but it 
has Wets, Catholics, immigrants; 
it sent last fall Catholic-Democrat 
David Ignatius Walsh to the Sen- 
ate. Give its 18 votes to Smith, 
Smith’s total becomes 262. Looking 
for 4 more votes, Governor Smith 
must cast his eyes far into the 
sunset, Wyoming might well turn 
Democratic again—but it has only 
3 votes. But one step south is 
Colorado with 6 votes and last fall 
Colorado elected a Democratic gov- 
ernor. Give Colorado’s vote to 
Smith, his total becomes 268—the 
sidewalks of New York leap into a 
frenzied dance—Al is elected with 
only 2 votes to spare. 

Soberly to summarize, Smith 
would be elected if he carried the 
following 22 states: 

Alabama . 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas 
Colorado ., 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi ... 
Missouri 
Montana 
New Jersey . 
New Mexico . 
New York 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina . 
Tennessee ... 
Texas 
Virginia 













268 

Thus even though Republicans 
carried such great states as Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Indiana and all 
New England (except Massach- 
usetts) and the Pacific Coast, and 
all the Rocky Mountains (except 
Montana and Colorado) and _ all 
the doubtful Corn Belt and radical 
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Wisconsin, Governor Smith could— 
if nominated—still be elected Presi- 
dent. 

Last week, if Governor Smith 
had reckoned up his presidential 
prospects, he would have been 
vastly cheered. The dying Re- 
publican New York State Legisla- 
ture had joyfully slaughtered near- 
ly every bill he favored, had given 
him the worst rebuff of four terms. 
But when they killed the three 
measures the Governor offered in 
his desperate fight to save the 
state’s waterpower for the people, 
they gave him a national issue and 
enhanced, observers said, his grow- 
ing reputation as a sane, far- 
sighted progressive. The Repub- 
lican plan provided for private ex- 
ploitation under long-term lease of 
vast waterpower resources. The 
Governor’s issue is: State control, 
State exploitation, cheap power 
for the people. 


Church v. State 


Last week in the Governor’s 
house at Albany, Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, four-time Governor of New 
York, thumbed the tattered pages 
of a manuscript of a roaring melo- 
drama of old Ireland, The Shaugh- 
vaun. Eyes twinkling with kindly 
memories he read his lines: in 
May he is to play the part of the 
black-hearted villain in the plot, 
Cory Kinchela, at the 100th birth- 
day of St. James Catholic Church, 
Manhattan. In that parish his 
early days were spent; three times 
before he has played the villain of 
The Shaughraun. 

But the Roman Catholic train- 
ing that means so much to New 
York’s progressive Governor, now 
bids fair to bar him from the 
politicians’ ultima thule, the Presi- 
dent’s chair. In the South, Ala- 
bama’s Catholic-baiting Senator 
Heflin of the untiring lungs, leads 
a chorus of Pope-fearing Protes- 
tants, others, more tolerant, seeing 
what power the Catholic Church 
holds over the minds of their Irish 
cooks and nursemaids, wonder 
whether any Roman Catholic can 
be an unbiased and independent 
servant of the State. Last week, 
two sober magazines, the At- 
lantie Monthly and the New Re- 
public approached the question with 
dignity and understanding. In an 
editorial, “A Catholic President?” 
the New Republic says: “If Gov- 
ernor Smith is to have any chance 
for the [Democratic] nomination, 
he cannot continue for long to re- 
main silent on questions about 
which his Catholicism may bias 
his American statesmanship. ... 
Governor Smith can surely make it 
plain that he is willing to answer 
any honest and pertinent question 
about the relationship between his 
religion and his politics. That is 
the only way to lay the ghost of 


the Catholic menace. . . . Not until 
it is as easy to discuss Catholicism 
as it is now to discuss Methodism 
will a certain portion of the Amer- 
ican people recover from fears of 


the ‘Roman menace.’” In the At- 





© Underwood 
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. .. boomed the issue, not the man 


lantic Monthly, snowy-haired, red- 
cheeked Charles C. Marshall, Man- 
hattan lawyer and __ self-styled 
Anglo-Catholic posed “honest and 
pertinent” questions in “An Open 
Letter to the Honorable Alfred E. 
Smith.” Retired Lawyer Marshall 
was once a partner of famed Law- 
yer Choate; now he makes a, hobby 
of ‘Church History and Canon 
Law. In Albany, Governor Smith 
read the questions, promised to 
make a fair and complete answer. 

The essential conflict that Gov- 
ernor Smith faces is: The Roman 
Catholic Church maintains that in 
a direct conflict between the laws 
of Church and State, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church prevails. Thus 
Pope Pius IX in a syllabus as- 
serted: “To say in the case of con- 
flicting laws that the civil law 
prevails, is an error.” Pope Leo 
XIII in an encyclical letter wrote: 
“Over the mighty multitude of 
mankind, God has set rulers with 
power to govern and He has willed 
that one of them (the Pope) should 
be the head of all.” 

On the President, the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S. bestows enormous 
discretionary powers; in the case of 
a conflict between the laws of 
Church and State, a Catholic Presi- 
dent might be forced to deviate 
from his oath of office, or his al- 
legiance to the Church. Accord- 
ing to Roman Catholic law, educa- 
tion is a religious activity and be- 
longs to the Church; in U. Ss. 
theory it is a secular activity and 








belongs to the State* According 
to the Roman Catholic Church 
(Pope Leo XIII): “It is not lawful 
for the State ... to disregard all 
religious duties or to hold in equal 
favor different kinds of religion”; 
the Supreme Court of the U. S. 
has stated that our “law is com- 
mitted to the support of no dogma, 
the establishment of no sect.” On 
marriage and divorce, U. S. law 
and Catholic law vary widely. 

Protestants, viewing these points 
of variance with alarm, wonder 
how Governor Smith will grasp 
the horns of the dilemma. New 
York Democrats are confident; they 
have seen him discharge the pub- 
lic trusts: for 25 years. 

In practice, there has been no 
apparent conflict between his faith 
and his patriotism. And, broad- 
minded Catholics argue, the dilem- 
ma is more imagined than real, the 
conflicts between Church and State 
law more legalistic than actual. 
There is a difference between being 
Catholic in faith and Papal in 
policy. 


PROHIBITION 


Decisions 


Last week in two Federal Courts, 
three U. S. Judges made rulings 
on the Prohibition law. In Chi- 
cago, Judges George T. Page and 
Albert B. Anderson of the U.. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that 
“nose evidence” is good evidence, 
that the mere smell of liquor in a 
restaurant is enough to cause that 
restaurant to be padlocked for a 
year. Law-abiding restaurant- 
keepers, must now employ detective- 
waiters to search customers for 
hip-flasks and hidden bottles be- 
fore they serve them with cracked 
ice or ginger ale. Prohibition 


agents need no longer search and - 


buy; they may sit at tables and 
sniff; a good smell will convict. 
The court reached its decision on 
the interpretation of one word of 
the law. Section 21 of the Vol- 
stead Act states: “Any room, 
house, building, boat, vehicle, struc- 
ture or place where intoxicating 
liquor is manufactured, sold, kept 
or bartered in violation of this title, 
and all intoxicating liquor and 
property kept and used in main- 
taining the same is hereby de- 
clared to be a common nuisance.” 
The court ruled that it did not 
matter whether the customer or 
the proprietor “kept” the liquor, 
that “kept” was to be interpreted 
as “kept for commercial purposes.’ 
Judge Alschuler dissented from 
his colleagues’ opinion, said he 
would like to see the case carried 


*One of the main points of dispute be- 
tween the Calles Government in Mexico and 
the Catholic Church, is education. In 
dealing with Mexico as President, Mr. 
Smith would be faced with breaking either 
the traditional U. S. policy, or incurring 
the wrath of Catholics by disregarding 
Catholic teaching. 
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to the highest court in the land 
and “settled once and for all time.” 

On the Same day, in New York, 
Augustus Noble Hand, learned 
Judge of the U. S. District Court 
made a ruling. Ten barrels of 
grapé-juice once reposed in the cel- 
lar of one Mrs. Josephine Maltone; 
a provident Nature turned them in- 
to a goodly wine with a 13% 
“kick.” They were seized by Fed- 
eral authorities, legally, Judge 
Hand held. He ruled: “Possession 
of grape juice for home use... 
becomes unlawful . . . whenever the 
liquid becomes intoxicating, whether 
through natural fermentation or 
otherwise.” Thus he sternly in- 
terpreted the paragraph of the 
Volstead Act that states that a 
householder needs no permit and 
cannot be punished for manufac- 
turing “non-intoxicating cider and 
fruit. juices exclusively for use in 
his own home.” The law, purpose- 
ly or otherwise, ignored the obvi- 
ous. fact that cider becomes hard, 
fruit juices gather alcoholic 
strength in time; Judge Hand 
added what the law had forgotten. 
Many Wets chuckled, said Dry- 
voting farmers might change their 
tune under a ruling that prohibits 
their. hard cider and home-brewed 
wine, 


Crusader 


A paunchy, bald-headed, double- 
chinned man, whose trousers seem 
never to have been pressed, smiled 
the smile of vindication. He, Roy 
Asa Haynes, bright morning star 
of the Anti-Saloon League from 
Hillsboro, Ohio, had suffered two 
years of nearly total eclipse. Last 
week President Coolidge had him 
appointed Acting Prohibition Com- 
missioner, under the new re- 
organization act. For four years 
after President Harding appointed 
him Federal Prohibition Commis- 
sioner he held the center of the 
Prohibition Enforcement stage; 
since April, 1925, when General 
Lincoln C. Andrews became As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of Prohibition, he has 
danced through an obscure and 
silent role in a chorus of under- 
lings.* Secretary Mellon was ob- 
viously reluctant to appoint him to 
the new post of power, but the An- 
ti-Saloon League desired it. 

Significanece.. The Coolidge Ad- 
ministration has taken a definitely 
“bone-dry” stand on Prohibition. 
If, there is to be any Wet parade, 
Democrats must organize it, the 
most available drummer-boy being 
Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri, Governors Smith of New 
York and Ritchie of Maryland are 


*Mr. Haynes, however, retained his posi- 
tion nominally, and a salary of $7,500 a 
year from the Government. During his 
absence from positive power, Mr. Haynes 
acted as a liaison officer between the Dry 
organizations and the Federal authorities. 
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ardent foes of the Anti-Saloon 
League dogma, but are not so ready 
to exorcise it with tom-toms. 


CRIME 


Laundrymen’s War 


“HELLO! Chief? Don’t forget, 
chief, that the Chinese murder is 
a tong killing... We  under- 
stand each other, don’t we, 
chief? ... All right.” 

Telephone receivers in the hands 
of scores of city editors banged 
down one morning last week. and 
the several gentlemen leaned back 
in their chairs with a sigh of mo- 
mentary contentment. 

TONG! The magic word. City 
editors rolled it in their mouths. 
A sweet morsel. 

When, in the ordinary course of 
events, several Chinese are mur- 
dered during a short space of time, 
a tong war automatically comes 
into being, under the auspices of 
news-hungry editors. | 

However, there are two fighting 
tongs in the U. S. They are the 
On Leongs and the Hip Sings. 

The On Leongs are the wealthier 
organization and are numerically 
stronger than their rivals the Hip 
Sings. y 

The Hip Sings, on the other side, 
are made up largely of small mer- 
chants, laundrymen and waiters, 
at whose head is a small group of 
leaders, unscrupulous as_ yellow 
weasels. 

Their wars do not interest U. S. 
citizens except objectively, for most! 
Americans cannot tell one tonger, 
from another. It is only within 
the meagre, squalid, Chinese dis- 
tricts that a war constitutes any 
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menace. These are but the wars 
of laundrymen, waiters. 


In Brooklyn last week, at 
midnight, Li Poy, 45, dish. 
washer, Hip Sing, was _ stooping 
over his sink in King’s Tea Garden, 
finishing cleaning the scum from 
around the rim of the water. Oc- 
casionally from the dining-room 
came the sparkle of white men’s 
women, such aS many a wealthy 
tong leader keeps in his saffron 
incensed chambers. In and _ out 
pattered the waiters. Then a 
strange Chinaman swung through 
the door. He fired two shots into 
Li Poy’s bent back. Poy pitched 
forward and his face sank like a 
yellow teacup into the brown dish- 
water. A scream drowned in the 
ar which had given him liveli- 
ood, 


In Pittsburgh two On _ Leong 
laundrymen crumpled up dead on 
the sidewalk with blood bubbling 
from wet bullet holes. The assassin 
faded smoothly back into the blue, 
gone, 


In Chicago three humble Hip 
Sings and two obscure On Leongs 
disappeared from society. 


In Cleveland Jim Yee, of the On 
Leongs, was riddled with gunfire 
as he slept in his laundry base- 
ment. 


In Newark a Hip Sing yellow- 
man made the error of invading 
a Chinese quarter settled almost 
entirely by On Leong Tongmen. 
There were 26 bullets in his body 
when the police found it, like a 
blood-stained yellow tabloid, in the 
gutter, 


In Manchester, Conn., a leering 
jaundiced visage greeted Ong King 
with four shots into his quavering 
belly and one to the mouth. 

In Washington, D. C., a waiter 
met a similar man. 


Police authorities in the above 
named cities, under the able di- 
rection of city editors, herded 
droves of the inscrutable Orientals 
into local station-house bull pens 
for questioning. All declared they 
knew nothing, their leaders asking 
in reply, “What tong war? There 
is no war!” Disgusted lieutenants 
turned the droves loose. Flags 
with Chinese characters, denoting 
peace, after three days’ absence, 
perhaps because of the inclement 
weather, were seen flying over all 
Chinese headquarters buildings. The 
TONG WAR FLARES disappeared 
from the headlines. The war, if 
any, therefore ended. 

The previous war that ended 
two years ago (TIME, Oct. 5, 1925) 
claimed over 50 lives and _ was 
stopped only after Federal promise 
of deportation to all Chinamen un- 
less their nasty practices were 
stopped. By way of emphasis, 59 
were shipped back to the land of 
dragons and lilies, 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Gambols, Gambles 


When famed Elizabeth, alleged 
virgin queen, used to tour her 
realm, feudal lords would nearly 
bankrupt themselves to feed her 
and entertain her. But today, while 
Socialists control many a _ public 


BEATRICE LILLIE 
Sir Robert had nothing to do 
(See Col. 2) 


purse string, the royal gambols are 
distinctly gambles. Only after long 
haggling did the City Council of 
Glasgow decide, by a lean majority, 
to entertain the King-Emperor and 
Queen-Empress on their summer 
visit (TIME, Feb. 28). But the 
Socialists continued to fight and 
last week the Council reversed it- 
self, voting, 25 to 11, that there will 

no luncheon at public expense 
for Their Majesties. Tactful, 
George, V & Mary will dine pri- 
vately with the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow on July 12. 


Perfidy 

At. Vienna were published re- 
cently certain letters of the late 
Count Conrad von  Hotzendorff, 
War-time Chief of Staff of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army. They 
contain the assertion that in 1915 
Great Britain offered to make peace 
with Germany, proposing among 
others the following terms: 

1) Germany to receive the East- 


ern half of Belgium, including 
Liége; 2) Germany to receive the 
entire Belgian Congo; 3) Great 
Britain to receive the French port 
of Calais. 

Count von Hotzendorff recorded 
in his letters his disapproval when 
the Germans insisted on holding 
out for still more favorable terms. 


. . . 


Drayton Manor 


On the outskirts of sooty Bir- 
mingham is ivy-clad Drayton Man- 
or, whereon a halo of fame has 
grown for more than a century. 
Drayton Manor, as all good British- 
ers know, was the home of Sir 
Robert Peel (1788-1850), than 
whom there was no more revered 
statesman in the 19th Century. 
His ancestors, sprung from York- 
shire yeoman stock, potent in a 
rising industrial era, Tory to the 
core, saw in him the future leader 
of the Tories. A scholar and a 
football player, he entered Parlia- 
ment. A smart young man, he es- 
tablished the [Irish constabulary 
and the London police.* But some 
say that he disappointed his an- 
cestors. He was a Tory who could 
see two sides to every question. 
In a time of domestic crisis, he 
took the helm, taxed incomes, 
lowered the tariff, wiped out a 
treasury deficit, repealed the corn 
laws which were obnoxious to the 
masses. In short—“he lost a party, 
but won a nation.” Soon he was 
thrown from his horse on Constitu- 
tional Hill and died in three days, 
mourned in manors and in slums. 
According to his will, he was 
buried, not in Westminster Abbey, 
but in the church at Drayton. ... 

And when the 20th Century was 
young, the story of the mighty 
house of Peel came to the ears of 
Beatrice Gladys Lillie, born in To- 
ronto, Canada, of an _ English 
mother and an Irish father. Per- 
haps that was why her heart beat 
high in 1919 when she, a musical 
comedy girl, met a tall, blonde 
gentleman by the name of 
Robert Peel—the great-grandson of 
the great Sir Robert. In 1920 she 
married him, became mistress of 
haloed Drayton Hall. Her fame 
spread through two continents as 
the frolicsome dancer of Charlot’s 
Revue. But her husband, neither 
statesman nor footlight celebrity, 
remained one of those Englishmen 
with 10,000 acres and _ nothing 
particular to do. A Peel must do 
something, so last week young Sir 
Robert announced the opening of a 


*To this day, the [Irish police are 
called “‘peelers” and the British police are 
called “‘bobbies” in honor of their found- 
er. So greatly do Britishers respect their 
police that citizens swelled with indigna- 
tion last week when the Chief Commis- 
sioner of London Police charged “bobbies” 
with being discourteous and _ inefficient. 
One nice old lady accosted a “bobby,” 
presented him with half a crown, said: 
“Now, don’t you listen to what anybody 
says.” 


dance hall (roadhouse) near Dray- 
ton Manor, which he will manage 
with his wife’s assistance. And 
last week, his wife, Beatrice, now 
the first comedienne of the Eng- 
lish-singing stage, was playing in 
Chicago, presumably  well-pleased 
that her husband had found a 


GERMANY 


Bernstorff Resurgent 


When U. S. citizens last focused 
their attention on Count Johann 
Heinrich von Bernstorff, pre-War 
Ambassador to the U. S., he!was 
sailing toward home and Father- 
land, while the U. S. War-time 
press thundered accusations that 
his agents had encomposed evéry 
crime from espionage and ‘arson 
to letting loose deadly bacilli 
among the perambulators in ‘Cen- 
tral Park, Manhattan. . 

Times change, and Germans know 
that Count von Bernstorff is now a 
leading exponent of The League 
of Nations. Last week, at Geneva, 
he did his best to mediate between 
U. S., French, Italian and Japanese 
representatives who were squabbling 
about disarmament as members’ of 
an important League committee. 
With a voice and manner gently 
reproving, Count von  Bernstorff 
called upon the Great Powers to 
disarm here and now down to 4he 


COUNT VON BERNSTORFF 
He gently reproved 


minute Post-War 
Germany. 

Up and down Unter Den Linden, 
Germans commented on the Count’s 
speech with ponderous approval, 
seemed unstirred by the supreme 
irony of the situation in which 
he _ spoke. 


armament of 


*The upper house, in contradistinetion to 
the lower Legislative Assembly. 
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Shamefully Maltigned 


Friedrich Wilhelm, sometime Ger- 
man Crown Prince, received a 
tribute of esteem last week from 
pre-War U. S. Ambassador to Ger- 
many James Watson Gerard. Said 
Mr. Gerard, speaking at the Law- 
yers Club, Manhattan: “The Crown 
Prince is a man of far greater 
ability, to my mind, than his 
father, and I think he is one of 
the most shamefully maligned indi- 
viduals in the civilized world. 
Possibly on that account he will not 
be called to the throne; but the 
chances are that his eldest son 
Wilhelm, who is quite a fine young 
man, will be. Politically, of course, 
anything may happen; but I doubt 
that the Kaiser will ever resume a 
position of authority. ... When the 
great War lord turned tail and hid 
behind the skirts of the Queen of 
Holland that absolutely finished 
him in Germany. If any of you 
have seen the Queen of Holland 
you know that she has quite ample 
eee 

Some who heard Mr. Gerard last 
week may have wondered why he 
chose to utter even the most guard- 
ed praise of Wilhelm, who, in 1914- 
18, was introduced to the U. S. as a 
rat-faced youth, leering synthesis of 
cowardice and cruelty. They forgot 
that Ambassador Gerard looked 
occasionally for several years upon 
the actual face of Crown Prince 
Wilhelm. What does he look like 
anyway? 

Ruthless, caustic German Editor 
Maximilian Harden, tooth-and-nail 
foe of the Kaiser, described the 
onetime Crown Prince after the 
War, as “a good fellow, very popu- 
lar with the people, brave and 
personable.” Something like this 
may have been in Mr. Gerard’s 
mind last week when he called Wil- 
helm “most shamefully maligned.” 
But to Allied peoples “The Crown 
Prince” will always be rat-faced, 
and probably for long detestable. 

“When I arrived in Holland,” 
writes Wilhelm in his memoirs, “a 
crowd at Enkhuizen ... by an un- 
mistakable gesture toward the neck 
followed by an upward movement 
of the hand . . . made clear to me 
how thoroughly the caricature of 
my person produced and dissemi- 
nated by Entente propaganda had 
fixed itself in their minds. .. . 
Like a prisoner, like an outlaw, f 
move among these Hollanders who 
turn away their lowering, shy 
visages as they pass, or, at most, 
look askance at me with half-closed 
eyes. I am the bloodthirsty baby- 
killer; people are embittered against 
the Dutch Government . . . for 
letting me roam about untram- 
meled.” 

Today, of course, all this is 
altered. Wilhelm lives in Germany 
at his ancestral castle, at Oels. 
Occasionally he is seen in Berlin, 
and sometimes cheered or booed 


N. E. A. 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM MHOHENZOL- 
LERN* 


“T am the babykiller” 


rather half-heartedly by Monarch- 
isis or Republicans. 


MEXICO 


Forgery, Smugglery 
George Barr Baker, Manhattan 


Republican, onetime newspaper 
man, talked to newsgatherers last 
week, but not for publication. The 
newsmen went away and _ wrote 
that President Calles of Mexico 
showed Mr. Baker last January 
copies of documents apparently 
signed by U. S. Secretary of State 
Kellogg, directed to the U. S. 
Ambassador at Mexico City, and of 
such purport that President Calles 
had made up his mind the U. S. 
intended war. Mr. Baker, so news- 
men wrote, was instrumental in 
proving these communications for- 
geries—by whom forged, no one 
seemed to know—thus averting a 
crisis with Mexico. 


. . . 


Not thus clandestine was an an- 
nouncement last week that the 
U. S. Department of State will not 
renew the anti-smuggling treaty 
with Mexico which expired dur- 
ing the week. Mexicans feared this 
announcement was a hint that the 
U. S. intends to cancel its embargo 


~ *As he looked in 1918. 





preventing the shipment of arm; 
into Mexico, if the Mexican Govern. 
ment does not yield in the matter 
of allegedly confiscatory land and 
oil laws (TIME, Jan. 25, 1926 et 
seq.). If the embargo is lifted a 
revolution in Mexico would prob- 
ably follow. In any case it will 
be easier to smuggle liquids and 
solids into the U. S. from Mexico 
from now on, 


RUSSIA 


Samarkand 


From jigging veins of rhyming mother wits 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 
We'll lead you to the stately tent of war 
ee you shall hear the Scythian Tambur- 
aie 
Threatening the world with high-astounding 
terms, 
And scourging kingdoms with his conquer. 
ing sword. 
~—~MAkLOwk* 

From Samarkand the _ Golden, 
once capital of half the conquered 
world, and seat of Tamburlaine 
news came last week of things deep 
stirring in the heart of Asia, 
Bleak Soviets rule today, instead 
of Tamburlaine, but even so the 
men of Samarkand still sip iced 
honey as of old, still deal in that 
exquisite lambskin, caracul, worth 
sometimes £500 ($2430) a hide 
and still transship eight hundred 
million pounds of Chinese tea each 
year to Russia. The men of Sam- 
arkand were occupied last week in 
quite the good old way. The women 
were causing trouble. 

Woman’s Day. It was Woman’s 
Day,” a day observed throughout 
the Soviet Union, even in its re- 
motest province, Samarkand. The 
local women have long since been 
told by Communist zealots to take 
off their pirandja (veil) and some 
of them have long since done so. 
But last week 600 emancipated 
women paraded Samarkand in 
facial nakedness. 

They entered the great Registan 
(Market Place) of which Lord 
Curzon has written: “It was origi- 
nally and is still, even in its ruins, 
the noblest public square in_ the 
World.”’+ e women, with faces 
on which an absence of reverence 
could be descried, stood before the 
three great mosques facing the 
Registan, mocking the commands 


*These lines, the prologue to Christopher 
Marlowe's tragedy of Tamburlaine the Great, 
were reputedly first spoken on the Eliz 
abethan stage in 1587, scarce two centuries 
after the great Asiatic conqueror Timur 
the Lame (Tamburlaine) had sickened and 
died of drinking too much iced honey when 
overheated. 

tHe amplified and explained: ‘No Euro- 
pean spectacle can adequately be compared 
with it, in our inability to point to an 
open space in any Western city that is 
commanded on three of its four sides by 
Gothic cathedrals of the finest order...-- 
I know nothing in Europe, save 
perhaps, on a humble scale, the Piazza 
di San Marco at Venice, which can even 
aspire to... the competition.” (The 
Registan is commanded on three sides 
by the imposing mosques of Ulug-Beg, Shir- 
tiar and Tilla-kari, the facades of which, 
though damaged, still display the bright 
colors of perfectly fired and glazed tile.) 
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of Mohammed by their shameless 
presence. Soon the venerable priest- 
hood emerged rampant, the effect 
of their imprecations being en- 
hanced by the fact that in Samar- 
kand old men dye their beards pink 
with henna. 

Undaunted, the feminists and 
their Communist leaders marched 
away to the house of a rich Per- 
sian merchant. His wife they sus- 
pected to be held imprisoned and 
frequently castigated because she 
had ventured to enter a bazaar 
veilless some months ago, had 
been seized by her husband’s re- 
tainers, shut up _ in _ solitude. 
With the assistance of the Rus- 
sian police, roused to investigate 
the Persian’s house, a door was 
foreed and the inner compound 
entered. At a stake set up in a 
pool of muddy offal was found, 
chained like a dog, the merchant’s 
feminist wife. Rescued, nursed, 
she hovered between death and 
recovery. 

Honorable Great Queen. Mean- 
while, as the week advanced, -the 
holy Ichans (Priests) successfully 
rallied the faithful to combat fem- 
inism. They remembered not the 
benevolent attitude toward women- 
kind of Tamburlaine the Great. 
He, magnanimous, referred to his 
chief wife as “The Honorable Great 
Lady.” When she entered a state 
apartment 15 ladies-in-waiting held 
up the perimeter of her enormous 
skirt of silk and cloth of gold to en- 
able her to walk. Three more at- 
tendants steadied by silken ‘cords her 
towering headdress, which began 
with a wealth of black hair, rose 
like an immense extinguisher be- 
studded with gems, and was sur- 
mounted by a pretty little gold 
castle from which sprouted a 
crowning spray of ostrich plumes. 

The Honorable Great Lady, thus 
bedight, partook with her addit- 
ional 300 ladies-in-waiting of bosat, 
a beverage then esteemed and con- 
sisting, much like the modern “milk 
shake,” of flavored sugar and cream. 
While she presided, swathed to 
immobility in riches, the courtiers 
of Tamburlaine—according to an 
ancient historian—“would fall down 
drunk before her; and this was con- 
sidered very jovial, for . .. there 
can be no pleasure without drunken 
men.” 

Not very jovial was the manner 
in which a mob, roused by the 
priests last week, set out to disci- 
pline women less docile than the 
ancient queen. Three women who 
were caught veilless were bound to 
stakes and exposed to a pious mob 
which threw stones until the women 
died. One youthful male Com- 
munist was likewise bound, reviled 
by the Jchans (Priests), and beaten 
to death with flails, despite at- 
tempts by the police to rescue him. 

Kindlers of Asia. All over the 
province of Samarkand and 
throughout Turkestan similar out- 


bursts were provoked last week 
by “Woman’s Day.” This remote 
region, so long slumberously out of 
the world, seemed to be kindling 
again from the sparks struck by 
Soviet ideals. The human fuel 


TAMBURLAINE 
“I fancied I perceived in myself 
all the signs of greatness” 


there is crude and lumpy; but 
so are the logs one_needs for a 
great fire. It is the dream of 
Soviet Russians that their states- 
men may become the successors to 
the great kindlers of Asia: Alexan- 
der, Jenghiz Khan, his grandson 
Kublai Khan and Tamburlaine. 

“Conquerors of the World.” These 
mighty heroes deemed that in con- 
quering Asia they had “conquered 
the world,” and the subsequent dis- 
covery of lands they had never 
heard of scarcely dims their devas- 
tating glory. 

Alexander of Macedon (“The 
Great”), though he died many a 
century before George Washington, 
is still held in a mellow, Wash- 
ingtonian esteem at Samarkand. 
The natives appear to have for- 
given that he sacked and burned 
their city, remember only how he 
wrought great glory there, and 
refer to him affectionately as “Is- 
kander Macedonski.” 

Very different is the attitude at 
Samarkand toward the two great- 
est Khans.* The natives seem in- 
different that the conquests of these 
two mighty princes made them 
dreaded and obeyed from Poland 
and Peking to India. For some 
reason the sack of Samarkand by 
Jenghiz Khan is treasured up in 
the native mind as an atrocity alto- 
gether reprehensible and compara- 
tively recent (1221 A. D.). Strol- 
ling about with a native guide one 
hears said of whatever seems to be 


*Jenghiz (1162-1227), Kublai (1216-1294). 


in disrepair that “it was all right 
until Jenghiz Khan came”—an 
explanation provocative of hilarity 
when offered by native children to 
account for the delay or non- 
arrival of trains at Samarkand 
from the Trans-Caspian or Moscow- 
Kirghiz lines. 

Tamburlaine the Great. As U. S. 
citizens sink their every prejudce 
in praising Lincoln, so Timur is 
always upon approving lips at 
Samarkand. The largest slab of 
jade known to exist is his tomb- 
stone (6 ft. x 17 in. x 14 in); and 
every child of Samarkand has stood 
in the great vaulted octagonal hall 
where the green jade tomb reposes, 
surrounded by six family tombs of 
white marble. 

The stories told of Tamburlaine 
—told day in and day out by pro- 
fessional story-tellers for five cen- 
turies—are naturally by now very 
ornate. When one of Timur’s 
sons was married, so the _ story 
goes, Timur seven times disrobed 
and robed again the bridegroom 
and the bride, pouring over their 
heads each time they stood unclad 
heaping baskets of Orient pearls 
which were then scornfully trodden 
underfoot and abandoned to the 
populace—always a much-applauded 
climax to the story-teller’s tale. 

It seems authentic, however, that 
Tamburlaine wrote or dictated late 
in life a plenitude of arresting 
statements, a sort of regal book of 
maxims and autobiography. “At 
twelve years of age,” he declares, 
“I fancied I perceived in myself 
all the signs of greatness and 
wisdom, and whoever came to visit 
me I received with great dignity 
and hauteur. ... At 18 I became 
WHE" 

At 21 he began, as the son of a 
powerful noble, the prodigious 
series of conquests which realized 
his fondest boasts within 30 years, 
and left him an old age of mighty 
pomp and impressive circumstance. 
“My armies were all assembled,” 
he writes on one proud day, “and 
they covered 13 square miles of 
ground.” Yet on another day he 
dictates with seemingly equal gusto 
how by the chance of war he be- 
came lost from his innumerable 
hosts and spent 63 days in the foul 
dungeon of a petty chieftain. 

A rare, redoubtable hero; but the 
most revealing anecdote of all, 
tolerably authenticated, has to do 
with his ugliness. Lame, blind in 
one eye, pockmarked, his appear- 
ance was sinister. One day, chanc- 
ing to examine himself in a mirror 
attentively for the first time, he 
recoiled in horror, wept, fell to be- 
moaning that he could not bear to 
look upon himself. “Nay, Lord,” 
soothed an ingenious and daring 
courtier, “pluck up thy spirits! 
Thou art braver than us all, yet 
have we not schooled ourselves to 
look unflinchingly every day upon 
thy face?” 
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CHINA 


Catch-Penny News 


The Japanese press devoted less 
space to events in China last week 
than to the minutes of the Imperial 
Diet. The British press of London 
and Toronto was calm and factual. 
But the newspapers of the U. S. 
grossly sensationalized the news. 

To catch the pennies that buy 
papers, cartoonists for the Chicago 
Tribune and many another great 
daily splashed out Chinamen in 
pigtails* being egged on to clash 
with U. S. marines by horrifically 
bearded Bolsheviki. Still more 
blatant were U. S. headlines. One 
example: 


WORLD REVOLUTION CALLED 
AT SHANGHAT 


Lurid paraphrases of this head- 
line were carried by scores of news- 
papers above a lead which gave in 
indirect discourse a proclamation 
by General Pai Tsung-hsi, the Na- 
tionalist commander in immediate 
control of Shanghai. His actual 
words were, in part: “The Chinese 
people must not insult the for- 
eigners or destroy their property. 

The people must distinguish 
between combatting foreign im- 
perialism amd attacking foreigners. 
... But we Chinese now have 
awakened and Shanghai, the great- 
est ‘commercial centre in the Far 
East, will become not only a strong 
base for Chinese nationalism but 
for world revolution.” 

Thus what amounted to a vague 
expression of hope as to the course 
of future events, was transformed 
by ‘headliners into a proclamation 
of immediate world revolution. 

Headline to the contrary, one and 
not “more Yanks’” were killed: 
Headlines to the contrary, no white 
women -were “outraged’”’ in the 
sense of an assault on their honor. 


Meanwhile,.in London, Foreign 
Minister Sir. Austen Chamber- 
lain barely deigned an_ allusion 
to the phrase “world revolution” 
while assuring the House of Com- 
mons that..Britons were adequately 
protected in Shanghai. When a 
certain newsgatherer popped a 
question about “world revolution” 
at U. S. Secretary of State Kel- 
logg, in Washington, it was re- 
ported, that he “seemed annoyed, 
but not more nervous than usual.” 
Finally, the Federal Council of 
Churches, most heeded mouthpiece 
of U. S. Protestantism expressed 
“sympathy for the Chinese people.” 


*It is not the oldtime pigtailed Chinese 
who is in revolt against the foreigner, 
but instead modern, pigtailless, Chinese 
soldiers and intellectuals. 

1New York Herald Tribune. 

°St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


8Dayton Daily News. 














Shanghai 


Marines of all the great powers 
stood guard about the international 
city of Shanghai, last week, pro- 
tecting its 40,000 white inhabitants 
from the defeated Shantung 
soldiers and the victorious Nation- 
alist troops fighting sporadically in 
the Chinese city of Shanghai, re- 
cently captured (TIME, March 28) 
by the Nationalists. 

C Routed Shantung troops 
pleaded and begged to be taken 
into the international city, and 
they were allowed this refuge by 
the great powers as fast as they 
could be disarmed. The Japanese 
especially welcomed these defeated 
troops and put some 2,000 on a 
Japanese transport, late in the 
week, for transport back to Shan- 
tung where they belong. 

C Looting by individual soldiers 
of both factions in the Chinese 
city went on unchecked for 36 
hours, and was carried to such ex- 
tremes that many Chinese men and 
women roamed the streets discon- 
solate, stripped. 

@ Comparative order was_ re- 
stored on the arrival of the Na- 
tionalist General Pai Tsung-hsi, 
Chief of Staff to the great Na- 
tionalist War Lord Chiang Kai- 
shek (see below). General Pai 
received the British, French and 
Japanese consuls—the U. S. con- 
sul pointedly absenting himself. 
Soon the Chinese commander is- 
sued a proclamation calling upon 
Chinese not to molest foreigners; 
but in it occurred indiscreetly the 
term “world revolution” which was 
caught up and bandied by corre- 
spondents (see above). 

@ General Pai said to news- 
gatherers: “The Nationalist move- 
ment is committed to absolute re- 
ligious freedom; and is particular- 
ly favorable to the American 
y. M. C. A. which is helping Chi- 
nese youth educationally, morally 
and physically.... Under’ our 
régime all classes will enjoy civil 
equality, the rights of labor unions 
being especially safeguarded.” 


Nanking 


@ The strategic railway running 
northward from Shanghai was cut 
last week when the Nationalists 
captured Nanking, a 2,000-year-old 
walled city of 400,000 inhabitants 
which was the capital of China five 
centuries ago. The effect of cut- 
ting the railway at Nanking was 
to bottle up the defeated Shantung- 
ese troops who were trying to 
escape northward, leaving them at 
the mercy of their Nationalist con- 
querors. 

@ In these circumstances very 
marked disorder and looting broke 
out in Nanking. It was not clear 
that the insurgents were predom- 
inantly of one faction or the other. 








| 


Soon they had broken into the 
U. S., British and Japanese con- 
sulates, robbed, glutted. All the 
foreign houses except those of Gin- 
ling College were looted—the col- 
lege escaping because a young Na- 
tionalist soldier who had a sister 
studying there arrived with a de. 
tachment to guard the campus. 

@ The Japanese suffered most. 
Several women servants at their 
consulate were stripped and sub- 
jected to carnal violence. The Jap- 
anese consul, who was sick in bed, 
barely managed to escape. with his 
life, saved nothing but a portrait 
of his Emperor, the sublime Son of 
Heaven. Later a Japanese of- 
ficer, ostentatiously without arms, 
landed from a Japanese gunboat in 
the harbor, and with great coolness 
brought 160 Japanese citizens in 
safety from the city. 

q At Nanking were killed: one 
U. S. citizen (See below), the 
Harbor Master and Mr. L. S. Smith, 
both Britons, one French and one 
Italian Catholic priest and one 
unidentified Japanese seaman. 

The U. S. consul, his’ wife 
and their children hastily set out 
with other refugees for an emi- 
nence known to ancient Chinese 
poets as The Purple Mountain and 
to moderns as Socony* Hill. Ar- 
rangements had already been made 
that U. S. and British warships in 
the harbor would lay a barrage to 
protect this valuable property—the 
signal for the barrage to be a 
rocket. 

U. S._Consul John Ker Davis, 
eleven U. S. marines and 24 
refugees barely managed to gain 
Socony Hill, under a running fire 
from Chinese snipers. Marine 
Plumley alone was wounded, but 
was able to walk, continuing to 
return the Chinese fire. At Socony 
Hall, Mrs. Davis, the other women 
refugees and the children crowded 
into a spacious bathroom, lay down 
on the floor. The children, uncon- 
cerned, counted the bullets pinging 
into Socony Hall. 

Consul Davis parleyed with the 
Chinese attackers, buying them off 
from hour to hour, until those at 
Socony Hall had no more money. 
Then said a Chinese: “We don’t 
want money, anyway, we want to 
kill.” 

Some Chinese Nationalist friends 
of Consul Davis next arrived, car- 
rying a Nationalist flag. This 
appeared to displease the attacking 
Chinese who seized the flag, tore it 
to shreds, and moved to attack 
Socony Hall. 

“My husband,” said Mrs. Davis 
later, “shouted: ‘Men, get your 
guns! Guard the women! Send 
up a rocket!’” 

Soon U. S. and British shells be- 
gan to whine over Socony Hall, 


*A name formed of the initial letters of 
Standard Oil Company of New York, the 
Siow concern with heaviest investments in 

ina. 
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Tribune, “we fell upon our knees 
and thanked God.” 

Subsequently a U. S. landing 
party took off the refugees from 
Socony Hall, and it was later an- 
nounced that all U. S. citizens at 
Nanking had been accounted for. 


Dr. Williams 


The Rev. John E. Williams, Vice 
Chancellor of Nanking University, 
was the sole U. S. citizen killed, 
lat week, in China. An earnest 
and simple Christian, he was held 
in affectionate esteem by thousands 
of Chinese. Of him Dr. Keigwin, 
pastor of the Manhattan congrega- 
tio which maintained Dr. Williams 
in China, said, on learning of his 
death, “Jack Williams was one of 
the best friends China ever had.... 
If he could speak he would say he 
accounted it a privilege to go to 
the Cross as Christ went.” 

How Dr. Williams met his death 
was told by an eye-witness. Dr. 
A, J. Bowen, Chancellor of Nanking 
University. He said: “I was cross- 
ing the campus with our univers- 
ity librarian when we _ noticed 
what we thought to be Northern 
[Shantungese|] troops looting and 
burning the home of Dr. Daniels, 
also a faculty member. 

“We walked toward the Daniels 
Home, when we were accosted by 
seven or eight soldiers wearing 
the uniforms of the Southern 
[Nationalist] army. The soldiers 
stepped us and demanded our valu- 
ables, which we handed over. Dr. 
Williams, who was a noted Chinese 
scholar and spoke the language 
like a native, then stepped up and 
addressed one of the soldiers and 
protested at the action. 

“The soldier immediately shot 
Dr. Williams through the temple, 
killing him instantly, after which 
he robbed him, taking everything 
of value, even stripping the cloth- 
ing from his body. 

“After finishing robbing us and 
murdering Dr. Williams, the troops 
walked off unconcernedly, chatting 
with each other as though they had 
shot only a pig or a dog.” 


. . 


To sincere Christian workers and 
missionaries the sacking of their 
homes in Nanking which was most 
extensive last week, seemed only an 
essentially minor disaster in the 
wreck of their spiritual work. The 
typical Christian missionary places 
his loyalty to China second only 
to that for his homeland; and his 
concern for the welfare of the 
Chinese is apt to exceed the care 
he takes of his family or himself. 

Not a few men of this ilk and 
their families arrived from Nank- 
ing at Shanghai, last week, hag- 
gard, troubled in spirit, some hat- 
less, many in Chinese garments, 
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some suffering from  ptomaine 
poisoning contracted aboard their 
rescue ship, the U. S. gunboat Noa. 


The Marines 


C= Brigadier 
Darlington Butler, U. S. M. C., ar- 
rived to command the U. S. marine 
forces at Shanghai, last week, just 


General Smedley 


as the original orgy of looting 
quieted (see above). General But- 
ler limped slightly, and correspond- 
ents cabled that he seemed in low 
spirits after his long sea voyage. 
He said: “There will be nothing 
but marine good sense in whatever 
we do in China.” 

aq U. S. Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur, interviewed by Washington 
correspondents last week, recounted 
to them a little homily about :a U.S. 
marine who served during the 
Boxer campaign. This marine, 
said Mr. Wilbur, spoke up and told 
the commander of certain troops 
of a certain foreign power that his 
men ought not to fire at a group 
of Chinese. The advice was taken, 
the Chinese spared; but the marine 
was later rebuked by a U. S. of- 
ficer for speaking to a foreign of- 
ficer. “Aw,” he replied, “I didn’t 
mean no harm.” 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 
said that he thought this a very 
good example of the spirit animat- 
ing the marine corps, no less to- 
day than during Boxer times. 


@ Near Shanghai, Mr. John 
Powell, correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, found several U. S. 
marines guarding a bridge last week 
and was addressed by one of them 
as. follows: “The English got 








scared and sent for the Aiéricans 
to come and help them out. I 
thought we’d see something doing, 
but the show’s all over and here 
we are sitting in the rain.” 

CG Fifteen hundred more U.S: 
marines were ordered to China last 
week. 


Conqueror 


At precisely two o’clock, one afs 
ternoon last week, a long grim 
cavalcade of motor cars entered 
Shanghai from the South. Armed 
men, a hundred strong, rode in these 
automobiles—modern equivalents ;of 
a bodyguard of cavalry. A _ slim 
but unmistakably commanding 
Southern Chinese, clad in a uni- 
form entirely unadorned, rode.,in 
the third motor car. This was the 
great Conqueror of half China 
(TIME, Sept. 20 et seq.), the Na- 
tionalist War Lord Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

So potent seemed the motor cavy- 
aleade that it was allowed to pro- 
ceed into the barricaded French 
concession area, while Frenchmen 
speculated gloomily on General Chi- 
ang’s reason for compelling admis- 
sion to the international city. .,A 
few moments later, the cavalcade 
returned from the French quar- 
ter; and the Conqueror subsequent- 
ly let it be known that his chauf- 
feur had mistaken the way. Soon 
Chiang Kai-shek, his entourage, 
and his formidable bodyguard were 
installed at a large residence. A 
flagstaff was erected and the red, 
white and blue Nationalist flag 
unfurled. On a blue field in the 
upper staff corner of a red flag 
rises a white sun. 

Thoroughly modern, businesslike, 
Chiang Kai-shek had ready a short 
tvped statement for the press: 
“Right must triumph. The Powers 
cannot keep China suppressed no 
matter how manv warships and sol- 
diers they send here. We will use 
the economic boycott against any 
nation which still desires to keep 
intact the treaties which have op- 
pressed China in the ‘past and valid- 
ated the foreign concéssions. The 
Chinese people are wnable to feel 
contented so long as* the present 
situation obtains.” 

These statements, firm,’ clear, 
dispassionate, were little more than 
a notation of the fact that China 
has been fired by the ‘Nationalist 
program, “China for the Chinese,” 
to a pitch seriously menacing the 
long supremacy in Chinese affairs 
of the Great Powers. 

The question was, last week, 
“Will the Nationalists maintain in 
the present hour of victory that un- 
ity which has made their victory 
possible?” Already there are -ru- 
mors of political dissention in the 
Nationalist ranks; but last week 
Chiang Kai-shek, surrounded by his 
potent, mobile, efficiently modern 
bodyguard, seemed well equipped 
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to master the half of China he 
has conquered. 

Men asked one another, “Whence 
came he?”; and from the answer 
sought to divine whither he goeth. 


Life came to Chiang Kai-shek 
39 years ago in a tiny village near 
Ningpo in Chekiang Province. He 
ran away from being apprenticed 
to a merchant and embraced the 
career of arms, winning a scholar- 
ship at the Military Academy of 
Yuan Shih-kai, the Great North- 
erner, in far-Northern Chili. Later, 
he was sent by the Manchu Gov- 
ernment to study at the Imperial 
Japanese Military College, Tokyo 
(1906). 

When the Chinese Revolution 
burst (1911) he, a stripling of 23, 
was given command of a brigade 
by the Revolutionary party at 
Shanghai, and for two years he 
took advantage of his new position 
to live a life of drinking, gaming 
and debauch. Suddenly he aban- 
doned these practices, and when 
his friends assembled to remon- 
strate, he cried: “I have given up 
this kind of life to give my real 
services to my country. You call 
yourselves my friends. Friends! 
Bah! Thank the gods, I shall not 
have to call you friends any more. 
You, who are supposed to be work- 
ing for the country and serving 
the people, are not MY friends. 
Get out! Don’t come here again!” 

With the zeal typical of a con- 
verted sinner Chiang threw him- 
self into active fighting in _ the 
cause of the great Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, late “Father of the Chinese 
Republic.” Dr. Sun was at this 
time experiencing reverses, having 
been driven from Canton, his capi- 
tal, by his own War Minister. Soon 
Chiang Kai-shek with 10,000 men 
had materially assisted in driving 
the traitor War Minister out of 
Canton, and back to his walled 
stronghold Waichow, a city deemed 
impregnable. 

The question was, how to capture 
Waichow. Pr. Sun’s generals de- 
clared the task impossible. Chi- 
ang Kai-shek asked to be admit- 
ted to lay his plan before the 
great Dr. Sun. 

Sun was an old man then. He 
may have already decided that 
Chiang should be the sun to rise 
out of his own setting. They were 
believed never to have met; but 
when the young general entered, Dr. 
Sun rose dramatically to his feet, 
seanned carefully the face of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, and exclaimed: “Ah! 
Here is the second Sun Yat-sen. 
He shall one day take my place! 
. . . Explain your project, Oh 
young and rising Sun.” 

Chiang Kai-shek explained his 
plan. It depended on his ability 
to fire his 10,000 soldiers with suf- 
ficient enthusiasm to follow him 
in a direct frontal attack on the 
walled city of Waichow during 
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which they would nearly all most 
certainly be killed. 

Chiang led the attack. Nine 
thousand one hundred of his ten 
thousand men were killed; but he 
captured Waichow. Strangely he 
did not lose but rather gained 
prestige after this prodigious but- 
chery of his own troops, for he had 
himself fought in the thick of it. 

The reformed sinner, now a 
mighty hero, retired after his vic- 
tory to a Buddhist temple for three 
months, a vacation period of medi- 
tation which he has several times 
since repeated. The year 1922 
found him in Moscow, acting as 
military liason officer for Dr. 
Sun, who had despaired by then 
of receiving aid from any other 
Great Power for his project of con- 
quering China in the name of Na- 
tionalism, or “China for the Chi- 
nese.” 

When Sun died (1925), Chiang 
Kai-shek became the outstanding 
Nationalist leader, though still lit- 
tle known in the Occident. He 








led the greatest conquering army 
which China has known in the 
present century up from Canton 
(TIME, Sept. 6), capturing suc. 
cessively all the chief strongholds 
south of the middle Yangtze river, 
including the present Nationalist 
Capital, Hankow (TIME, Oct. 18), 
Thence he has proceeded to cap- 
ture all the great cities south of 
the lower Yangtze, completing his 
conquest of the Southern half of 
China by taking Shanghai (Time, 
March 28). 

This prodigious series of vic. 
tories was not won even largely 
by force of arms. Chiang is the 
first modern generalissimo to ad- 
vance with a veritable army of 
spies and propaganda agents pro- 
ceeding his military columns months 
beforehand, filtering into the enemy 
camp, and persuading enemy sol- 
diers to desert to the banner of 
“China for the Chinese.” 

Withal, though he is careful to 
wear no distinguishing mark on his. 
uniform, Chiang is a conqueror 
of dominating mien, not a comrade- 
ly Bolshevik back-slapper. He has 
publicly disavowed Bolshevism; and 
he is much more dangerous to the 
Great Powers than if he were 
a Bolshevik. His purpose is to ac- 
complish, by any means (includ- 
ing Bolshevism where prudent) 
all that is implied by the thread- 
bare but kindling phrase “China for 
the Chinese.” 


The great barbaric war lord of 
Manchuria and North China, Chang 
Tso-lin, remained last week the 
only Chinese still potent enough 
perhaps to stem the conquering Na- 
tionalists their present line along 
the Yangtze River and keep them 
from overrunning North China as 
they have South China. 

Chang Tso-lin is a great lord in 
the good old way. He _ favors 
swallows’ nest soup, tugs delighted- 
ly at his large ears when pleased, 
has his own officers or their wives 
spitted on sharp stakes when dis- 
pleased, and keeps a likely string 
of concubines. 

At Peking, Chang re-affirmed to 
correspondents his violent antipathy 
to Bolshevism, and roundly de 
clared that his troops were hasten- 
ing southward and would drive the 
Nationalists out of Shanghai. At 
Shanghai Nationalist Generalissi- 
mo Chiang Kai-shek told news- 
gatherers that “as soon as_ pos- 
sible” his armies would press on to 
capture Peking. Will Chang fight 
Chiang? Great battles between 
them seemed inevitable last week, 
but it was probable that their 
secret agents were even then chaf- 
fering and hornswoggling in an ef- 
fort to patch up terms whereby the 
Nationalists may be confirmed as 
masters of all China below the 
Yangtze river, with Chang Tso-lin 
remaining supreme north of the 
Yangtze, 
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SCIENCE 


Shooting Pictures 


Director W. D’Arcy Ryan of the 
illuminating laboratory of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. last week an- 
nounced the perfection of a cannon 
he had designed just too late for 
use in the War, a cannon shooting 
not projectiles but pictures. The 
plan had been to have aircraft 
hang a curtain of smoke over the 
German lines and project thereon 
pictures and remarks that would 
sadden the enemy. The picture gun 
consisted of a barrel with lenses 
instead of rifling. Instead of high 
explosives in the breach was a 
searchlight. The lenses were ad- 
justed to focus a picture, dropped 
in on a slide in front of the light, 
at any distance greater than 20 
feet from the muzzle. Inventor 
Ryan thought picture-cannon with 
searchlights up to 60 inches in 
diameter could be made. Use in 
peace-time: advertising over cities 
and fairgrounds, on mile-high clouds 
which can be supplied if necessary. 


Photomaton 


“The average inventor has a 
hard life and it is a rare instance 
for him to reap the rewards of his 
invention as I have done.” So 
said one Anatol Josepho of New 
York last week, a few moments 
after pocketing a slip of paper 
upon which were written the idyllic 
figures $1,000,000. His invention 
wasa “quarter-in-the-slot” machine. 
Out of it comes, not gum or hair- 
pins, but a strip of eight sepia 
photographs, each 2 in. x 1% in, 
showing the quarter-dropper in 
whatever eight poses it has pleased 
him to strike. The pictures are 
photographed direct upon sensitized 
paper. To make a strip of eight 
pictures requires only eight min- 
utes. A syndicate of men success- 
ful enough to know a real gold 
brick when they see one—includ- 
ing onetime Ambassador to Turkey 
Henry Morgenthau, President 
James G. Harbord of the Radio 
Corp. of America, John T. Under- 
wood (typewriters), onetime Vice 
President Raymond B. Small of the 
Postum Cereal Co.—had bought 
Inventor Josepho’s device outright, 
also retaining him as technical ad- 
viser and vice president of their 
company, Photomaton Inc. Soon 
street sheiks, titian cashiers, small- 
scale honeymooners and_ spreeing 
butter-and-eggers will start rain- 
ing quarters into Vanity Fair’s 
newest coffers, to make sure what 
they look like. In six months, 
280,000 people have patronized the 
first Photomaton studio, on Broad- 
way, including Governor Smith, 
who played there for an hour, and 
Cinema Tsar Will H. Hays. Busi- 
ness may get bad for passport ar- 
tists and proprietors of half-moon 
parlors. Photomaton Inc. looks for 
lively trade from police depart- 





ments, commutation ticket offices, 
license bureaus—wherever quick 
recording and_ identification are 
needed. Meantime Inventor Jo- 
sepho, who is a Socialist only three 
years removed from penniless Rus- 
sian immigrancy, will act consis- 
tently. Half of his million he will 
devote to general charity; half “to 
helping my brother inventors to 
similar success.” 


Chemistry Institute 


Chemists with new theories to 
push, new information to divulge, 
hard questions to ask, are expected 
from all over the world at an 
“institute” or congress to be held 
at Pennsylvania State College by 
the American Chemical Society 
next July. Last week the Society’s 
president, Dr. George D. Rosen- 
garten of Philadelphia, appointed a 
committee to arrange and diréct the 
institute’s program. Since pure 
research is now being pursued as 
vigorously by industry as in acad- 
eme, it was not surprising to find 
more industrial employes than col- 
lege professors on the committee, 
which included: Dean Gerald L. 
Wendt of physics and chemistry at 
Penn State; Professor Frank C. 
Whitmore, chemistry head _ at 
Northwestern University; Director 
Willis R. Whitney of chemical re- 
search at the General Electric Co.’s 
Schenectady laboratories; Chemical- 
Director C. A. Stine of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Re- 
search Director C. E. K. Mees of 
the Eastman Kodak Co.; Frederick 
W. Willard of the Western Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago. 


RELIGION 


Papal Policy 


C= Significant of Papal willingness 
to co-operate in the furtherance of 
human rectitude, was the drawing 
up and presentation to the Italian 
Chamber, last week, by a Roman 
Catholic Deputy of a new law vig- 
orously suppressing pornography 
and salaciousness of every sort, on 
the stage, on the cinema, news- 
papers, books, phonograph records, 
paintings, sculpture, advertise- 
ments. «<< 

( Pleasing to the Holy See was 
a despatch from Chile, last week, 
announcing that the Archbishop of 
Santiago, Monsignor Crescentio 
Errazuriz, had so far prevailed 
on the Chilean Government’ to 
modify its Constitutional attempt 
to suppress Roman Catholic in- 
struction in the schools that here- 


after such instruction will be op- 
tional with the parents of pupils. 
It will be imparted not by State 
paid teachers; but by priests whose 
expenses must be defrayed by the 
Church. : 
Catholics rejoiced that this com- 
promise has been reached in Chile, 
hoped that the Mexican Govern- 
ment—still adamant age‘nst Ca- 








tholicism (TIME, Feb. 22, 1926 et 
seq.)—may yet be similarly pre- 
vailed upon. 


Confessional 


At Basle, Switzerland, last week, 
a priest in criminal court clutched 
his cross and doggedly. refused to 
reveal what the prisoner had told 
him in confessional. Just as the 
confidences of a lawyer’s or doc- 
tor’s client are privileged in U. S. 
courts, so this priest insisted were 
his confessional secrets. The public 
prosecutor cajoled and bullied; the 
priest remained obdurate. The 
judge ended the Punch & Judy 
show by fining the priest one Swiss 
franc ($0.1923) for contempt of 
court, and dismissing him as a 
witness. 


Cardinal’s Wit 

Last week in Rome a_ clever 
hostess gave a dinner. She invited 
a witty Cardinal and, for him, a 
charming lady. But as the Car- 
dinal drew up his chair to the 
table, he saw too many of the 
charms of the charming lady beside 
him; she was fashionably undressed 
above the waist. On her he be- 
stowed one enfolding glance; then 
through every course but the last 
he courteously ignored her to her 
distress. For his dessert, he ju- 
diciously chose a ripe red apple, 
peeled it and halved it with care. 
On the charming lady’s plate he set 
one half. “Why?” she smiled in- 
nocently back at him. “You must 
eat it,” he admonished her, “for 
when Eve ate the apple she knew 
she was naked and felt ashamed.” 

Rome despatches, carefully cen- 
sored, told no names. But in the 
shrewd reply, a smack of the old 
wit of white-haired Cardinal-Bishop 
Vincenzo Vannutelli, 91-year old 
Dean of the Sacred College, might 
be seen. Or, others guessed, of 
Cardinal-Bishop Gaetano de Lai, as 
famed for apt reply as_ sharp- 
tongued Irish divine, Dean Swift. 


Heretic or Hero 


John Huss (he spelled it Hus) 
of Bohemia was tied to a stake in 


1415. Hysterical peasants and 
zealous priests pointed to a’ pile 
of fagots at his feet, again asked 
him to recant his life’s teachings. 
He replied with his eyes on the 
clouds: “God is my witness that 
I have never taught or preached 
that which false’ witnesses have 
testified against me. He knows 
that the great object of all my 
preaching and writing was to con- 
vert .men from sin. In the truth 
of that gospel... I now joyfully 
die.” The flames licked out his 
life; minions of the Holy See threw 
his ashes and the sod beneath his 
feet into the Rhine. ... 

In 1925, warm-hearted Czecho- 
slovakians, including a few Roman 
Catholic priests, celebrated a na- 
tional holiday in honor of John 
Huss—the greatest religious re- 
former between John Wyclif and 
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Martin Luther. Thereupon, Pope 
Pius XI grew vexed at such hereti- 
cal festivities, broke off relations 
with Czechoslovakia, recalled the 
Papal Nuncio, while Prague re: 
called its Minister at the Vatican. 
Last week. the Papal heart grew 
warm. A message hustled from 
Rome to the. Czechoslovakian Epis- 
copate, accepting Czechoslovakian 
reasons for participation in the 
Huss’ ¢elebration, hoping that a rec- 
onciliation could soon be reached. 
Many Czechs are Roman Catholics, 
but they are also Bohemians—and 
John Huss is Bohemia’s best be- 
loved hero and martyr. 


Heart in Mouth 


Fifty years ago, a gypsy boy of 
17,,with honeyed voice and horny 
hands, found God in the boom- 
diddy-boom of Salvation Army 
drums in the East London slums. 
General William Booth asked him 
to rejoice with a solo. “Keep your 
heart up, my boy,” snickered a 
street lout who had not seen the 
light. 

“It’s in my mouth already. 
Where do you want it?” said the 
gypsy lad. 

And, from that day, Rodney 
(“Gypsy”) Smith has traveled the 
globe with his heart in his mouth, 
reaching salvation, singing “Where 
He leads me I will follow,” con- 
verting thousands. In South Afri- 
ca ‘after the Boer War, Negroes 
and-white men quivered and rose 
in:«ommon prayer before Gypsy 
Smith. In Chicago in 1889 he 
sought to oust the devil from the 
red-light district with a blaring- 
singing-praying midnight parade. 
Next day, a hundred tramps and 
a few daughters of joy came to 
his co-workers to be cleansed, Gypsy 
Smith having gone on to the next 
town. During the World War, he 
worked with the Y. M. C. A. at the 
front, went through four gas at- 
tacks, was decorated by King 
George V. 

Gypsy Smith’s evangelistic meth- 
od is simple. He gets the cockles 
of the audiences’ hearts working 
emotionally with a few hymns and 
one of his famed talks (“From 
Gypsy Tent to..Pulpit” or “Three 
Years with the. Boys in France’’); 
then he asks all. who “intelligently 
feel the need of Jesus, and mean to 
give themselves,,to Him, body, soul 
and spirit,” to rise in prayer. He 
does not make them trample moldy 
sawdust before the public gaze. His 
converts are,.led into the “inquiry 
room” where pastors and personal 
workers act as nurses after a 
surgical operation, where they are 
told to’ rejoice and to go to work 
winning, new souls. For 50 years 
Gypsy Smith has opposed the snow- 
white pulpits and the gaudy the- 
atrical devices of such sensational- 
ists as Rev. William A. Sunday 
and Rev. Aimee Semple McPherson. 
“T ami alone,” he once said. “It is 
just Jesus and I. I have no singer, 
no press agent, no personal worker 
and no chorus leader.... Jesus 
Christ was the greatest gentleman 
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Gypsy SMITH 

Christ was the 
gentleman” 


the world ever knew, and He was 
an evangelist.” 

Nevertheless, the press last week 
did not neglect to report that Gypsy 
Smith, “the father of all evangel- 
ists,’ was on the way from Co- 
lumbia, Ga., to Chicago, “on the 
last legs of a globe-girdling tour 
during which he has_ converted 
more than 100,000 men and wo- 
men.” He will open the three-day 
golden jubilee of his conversion 
with a mass meeting at the staid 
First Congregational Church in Oak 
Park, Ill., where the Rev. William 
E. Barton, father of advertising 
man Bruce Barton, had long been 
pastor. 

Gypsy Smith has a son, Gypsy 


Jr., who is also saving souls in the 
U. 8.* 


$2 Apiece 

In a little Gallic town about 70 
years ago there lived a girl. Her 
first name was Bernadette; her last 
name is immaterial. The name of 
the town is Lourdes. 

Lourdes had huddled around the 
Pyrenees Mountains for nine cen- 
turies without any exciting circum- 
stances to identify itself when 
Bernadette one day discovered the 
spirit of the Virgin Mary secluded 
in a cave at the town’s edge, across 
the river, under the cliff. 

From the cave oozed a spring of 
sluggish brown water. It was found 
to have miraculous healing powers. 
Bernadette had more and more 
Visions. They were authenticated 
by a commission of inquiry ap- 
pointed by the old Bishop of 
Tarbes. 

Followed Roman Catholic en- 
dorsement of the Visions and of 
the wondrous water when his Holi- 


“Jesus greatest 


*Long ago, before Gypsy Sr. was con- 
verted, before Gypsy Jr. was born, the 
father of Gypsy Sr. attended an evan- 
gelistic meeting, fell to the floor uncon- 
scious, leaped to his feet a few minutes 
later with a shout; “I am converted.” 
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ness the Pope authorized the cult 
of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

Since, the cave has become “the 
Grotto”; a statue of the Virgin 
keeps her presence always at hand; 
a basilica stands on the rock above 
the cave; the Church of the Rosary 
has sprung from the miraculous 
spring water; 600,000 devout Ro- 
man Catholics each year make pil- 
grimage to the marvel. 

Last week, it was revealed, a 
gentleman from Chicago named 
Kelley got himself in trouble with 
the Mother Church in the U. §, 
when indignant Bishops discovered 
that he had been dispensing mir- 
acles. In U. S. Catholic magazines 
he had inserted mail-order adver- 
tisements offering to sell little glass 
statuettes filled with Lourdes won- 
derwater at $2 apiece, postpaid. He 
was doing a prosperous business. 

Mr. Kelley declared he was per- 
forming a valuable service to those 
of the faithful who for one rea- 
son or another could not make the 
trip to Lourdes. The Church de- 
clared he was’ commercializing 
religious works. Mr. Kelley count- 
ered that he was not commercializ- 
ing religious works any more than 
thousands of other relic and holy 
commodity hawkers all over Eur- 
ope who are not interrupted by St. 
Peter’s agencies. 

Many a sincere Roman Catholic 
was puzzled by the situation. It is 
certain that hundreds of discarded 
crutches and other votive offerings 
testified to the power of the water. 
It is certain that Roman Catholic 
dogma admits the existence of 
“miracles” as produced by God to 
supersede ordinary Nature at pro- 
pitious moments and locales. And 
yet, would God be so capricious 
as to endow a vial of miracles, de- 
livered personally in France, with 
special healing power—and at the 
same time withdraw the powers 
from waters delivered by a U. S. 
postman? And Protestants won- 
dered whether God would object to 
the widest possible distribution of 
healing waters. One answer, of 
course, would be that it is God’s 
probable will to have healing come 
of faith as well as water—faith 
that cannot be adequately tested 
by $2. 


“*Soul-blasting Tyrannies” 
Because his flock did not relish 
his criticism of U. S. Secretary of 


State Kellogg’s Latin American 
policy, the Rev. Vincent G. Burns 
South Congregational 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass., recently 
resigned his pastorate. Said he: 
“In a day when hypocritical clergy- 
men are mouthing old theologies, in 
a day when mammon-worshiping, 
penny-pinching hypocrites are de- 
fending the system that exploits 
millions and sucks the _life-blood 
out of the workers around the 
world, in a day when snobs and 
aristocrats hold up the iron wall 
of class and caste, I have dared 
to stand up and tell the truth 
concerning these soul-blasting ty- 
rannies.” 
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MUSIC 


German 


One hundred years ago, on his 
death bed, Ludwig van Beethoven 
whispered: “Applaud, friends, the 
comedy is finished.” An immortal, 
it has been said, knows nothing 
of his immortality. 

One century is nothing against 
the prophecy of genius. But the 
fact that time witnesses his ever- 
ascending influence is_ significant. 
Musicians set aside a week in 
which the whole world might ap- 
plaud not the finish but only the 
prologue of the divine comedy. In 
275 U. S. cities, whatever music 
was sounded, poured forth as a 
testimonial. 


In Vienna where this German 
lived his creative life, the centenary 
of his death was marked by a 
festival in which the President of 
the Republic, Ambassadors from all 
great nations, together with every 
prominent citizen participated. They 
played his music, went as pilgrims 
to his grave. 

In London, all the symphonies, 
chamber music compositions, his 
only opera Fidelio, were offered. 
In Boston, at the exact moment of 
his death, the chimes of Tufts col- 
lege rang the choral melody of 
the Ninth Symphony, while chapels, 
concert halls and symphony or- 
chestras responded with other 
Beethoven music. In New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Portland, 
it was the same. The next day, 
Sunday, churches of all _ sects, 
worshiped in his music. Perhaps 
the comedy was finished, for every 
tribute grand enough to be fitting 
the memory Ludwig van Beethoven 
consisted of the music created in 
his own mind. 

Critics, offering comprehensive 
reasons for his immortality, saw 
no prospect of his music’s pass- 
ing. Said the “Trenton Tough,” 
George Antheil, he of the “Ballet 
Mécanique” and the panic-striking 
propeller (Time, March 21): 
“Beethoven. is my hero especially on 
account of form.” Said Music 
Critic William James Henderson: 
“The supremacy of tone art lay for 
him [Beethoven] in the identity of 
form and substance, of matter and 
embodiment.” 

Said Ubiquitous Critic Mencken: 
“Very few of the immortal creators 
have escaped periods of neglect and 
contumely. hakespeare, as every- 
one knows, was regarded as a sec- 
ond-rater during part of the 18th 
Century, and various imbeciles set 
themselves to the job of editing and 
improving him. Even Bach had 
his twilight, and it took a Men- 
delssohn to rescue him. But only 
fools have ever questioned the 
mightiness of Beethoven—and not 
many fools.” 

Well might these admiring un- 
orthodox critics be greeted with a 
smile from Ludwig van Beethoven, 
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PADEREWSKI 


. + jostled, jazzed 


whose deaf ears rang with the 
Ninth Symphony for 25 years be- 
fore he entrusted it to the world, 
who recreated the _ kettle-drum 
rhythm of the Agnus Die so often 
that he wore holes in thick paper, 
who “stood on ground long ago 


KREISLER 
... pushed, ejected 


trod by Aristotle who held that the 
highest art should appeal to the 
intellect through its perfection in 
form.” 


Pole 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, first 
Premier of the modern Republic 
of Poland, pianist without peer, is 
accustomed to having people trem- 
ble before him. Not even a boy 
who has carried a bat for “Babe” 
Ruth knows the lifetime delight of 
the music lover who has touched 
the hand of the great Ignace Jan. 

Last week, U. S. customs officials 
at Honolulu jostled M. Paderewski, 
searched him and his baggage. for 
liquor and narcotics, felt no ethe- 
real ecstacy. “This is impossible,” 
snapped M. Paderewski, feeling 
righteously insulted, “I will go back 
to the ship.” His manager per: 
suaded him to submit to the search; 
the inspectors found no _ contra- 
band; Honolulu heard his magic 
touch. Somebody presented this 
Pole with a $300 bell-toned ukulele* 
and he continued his concert tour 
to Australia and New Zealand. 


Austrian 


It is a custom for musicians, 
great as well as humble, to carry 
their instruments to concerts~ in 
which they do not participate, and 
thus gain free seats. Members of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
tried it last week and were gen- 
tly but firmly ejected by two beefy 
college-trained ushers. Along came 
a gentleman with a violin. “My 
dear sir,” said one usher, “don’t 
think for one minute that you are 
going to get in without a ticket. 
- - - Get out and keep out.” —For- 
cibly pushed out, the gentleman ‘re- 
turned. He was Fritz Kreisler 
and this was his concert. That 
night he played with some of the 
feeling that has made this Aus- 
trian the “greatest” living violinst. 

And a few days later, he raised 
$26,000 at a Manhattan concert 
for the benefit of cancer sufferers. 


Italian 


John D. Rockefeller Sr, waited ex- 
pectantly, patiently—and so did 
1,500 others. That was not unusual 
at a concert. talented tenors are | 
often late. But an hour is an 
hour at Daytona Beach, Fla. Music 
lovers shifted in their seats, went 
outdoors to look at the stars and 
light cigarets. The manager of 
the auditorium appeared on the 
platform, announced that Giovanni 
Martinelli, since -his _ whereabouts 
were unknown, would not sing on 
that night, last week. 

There is no “greatest tenor” since 
the death of Enrico Caruso; but 
those Daytonians, who had ranked 
Tenor Martinelli first, quickly con- 
signed this Italian to a rung_be- 


low Italian Gigli and Frenchman 
Muratore. 


*An Associated Press correspondent in 
accordance with his organization’s demand 
for “‘jazzy”’ stories (see p. 24), added the 
following touch to his despatch: “The 
management does net state whether Pader- 
ewski’s next concert will include a ukulele 
number.” 





PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 


of their doings as follows: 


William B. Leeds, tin-plate rich- 
boy, husband of Princess Xenia of 
Greece: “Milk squirted, glass flew 
high and wide as my automobile 
crashed into a milk wagon at 
Flushing, N.Y., en route from 
Manhattan to Spratbrae, my Oys- 
ter Bay, L. I, home. The hit 
horse lay on the boulevard, dead. 
My automobile burst into flames. 
I leaped out with a shout: ‘Never 
mind about the fire in the car; 
let’s get this man to the hospital. 
We can buy 20 cars, but we can’t 
buy another Joe [my chauffeur].’ 
i Joe and the two in the 
milk wagon soon recovered from 





minor injuries. My car burned to 


the ground.” 


Jesse Isidor and Herbert Straus, 
potent brothers, part owners of 
R. H. Macy & Co. (Manhattan de- 
partment store): “Last week we 
went back to the old homestead in 
Talbotton, Ga., where Grandfather 
Lazarus Straus, fresh from Ba- 
varia, began to be a U. S. mer- 
chant in 1848. His shack is still 
standing, but the original store 
had burned down. In the public 
square, the citizens spread for us 
a barbecue. As we were munch- 
ing sandwiches, a withered man 
came up, shook our hands, said: 
‘Isidor Straus [our father, one of 
the three sons of Lazarus] was 
the _ best Latin student I ever 
saw. 3 

Henry Mauris Robinson, Califor- 
nia lawyer-banker: “General Elec- 
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tric Co. last week elected me a 
director, pursuant to its plan of 
having each region of the U. S. 
represented on its board of direc- 
tors. Thus once more I am asso- 
ciated in vast fiscal enterprise with 
Owen D. Young, Chairman of Gen- 
eral Electric’s directors. We, with 
Charles G. Dawes (Chicago banker, 
U. S. Vice President), organized 
the Dawes Plan of German Rep- 
arations payments (TIME, Dec. 
20); and we were both members 
of the Second Industrial Conference 
called by President Wilson in 
1919.” 


Gloria Swanson, cinema actress, 
who married a marquis: “Some peo- 
ple accused me of giving blatant 
gold-digging advice when I told 
a New York World reporter the fol- 
lowing: ‘There are times when 
clothes are about the best invest- 
ment that a woman can make. If, 
instead of bleakly saving for her old 
age, a working girl puts her sur- 
plus into attractive gowns, she 
stands a chance of making a mar- 
riage that will change her whole 
life. A girl is foolish to be too 
thrifty with her clothes budget, 
especially during her prettiest 
years. . . . Every girl I know 
who made a good marriage this 
year was the type who spends 
thought, cash and attention on 
clothes. The investments they made 
on gowns brought them more in 
money and material comfort—to 
say nothing of happiness—than the 
thrifty basement  bargain-hunter 
a jhope to lay aside in her whole 
ife. 


Paul Morand:* “Omitting Chi- 
cago and all the Middle West, I 
last week completed my second 
tour of the U. S._ Sailing for 
France from Manhattan, I said: 
‘I have seen mixed peoples in many 
parts of the world, and they are 
never superior types. Your coun- 
try has shown both its strength 
and its wisdom by protecting it- 
self from too much infiltration. . .. 
The trouble with the melting-pot is 
that the grease comes to the top. 
. . » When we consider the interval 
separating Pasteur from the mon- 
key, it seems to me the Negro has 
traveled a long distance in his short 
contact with Western civilization. 
Next year I am going to Africa 
to study the ancestors of these 
Western Negroes. ... I confess I 
have been rather shocked at some 
things I have seen in your theatres 
and cinemas. In An American 
Tragedy and even in What Price 
Glory there is a literal, physical 
portrayal of desire which would 
not for a moment be tolerated in 
Paris. It is curious in a country 
once called puritanical.’ ” 


*Who, like his countryman, French Am- 
bassador Paul Claudel (Time, March 21), 
combines diplomacy and literature. Having 
been educated at L’Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques in Paris, having served as at- 
tache at the embassies in London, Rome, 
Madrid and the Orient, M. Morand quickly 
turned his energies to fiction and a study 
of the Negro. He is best known in_ the 
U. S. for his book, Open all Night. 
Thirty-nine, married, high-foreheaded, dark, 
he tops the new generation of French and 
sensuous realists. ‘“‘M. Claudel,” said he, 
“is the greatest of Catholic poets.” 
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THE PRESS 


“Think Stuff” 


“Daily the Associated Press sur- 
veys the universe and deliberately 
selects from its manifold havpen- 
ings such events as are significant 
of society today. Then it groups 
these events with a proper sense 
of proportion in order that the 
newspaper reader may have a cor- 
rect picture of things as they are— 
the one sure foundation for straight 
thinking.” 

The audience that heard this im- 
pressive statement, delivered last 
week in Atlantic City by Edward 
McKernon, superintendent of the 
eastern division of the Associated 
Press, was a band of publicity 
men representing the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. A very different 
section of the U. S. was simulta- 
neously being given a very different 
picture of the Associated Press. 

This other picture represented 
the Associ ted Press—which is a 
non-profit-making network of news 
bureaus established in the offices of 
leading U. S. newspapers, with nu- 
merous correspondents abroad—as 
an organism which, originally 
sober grey matter, has lately ex- 
hibited iridescence, volatility and 
other sensational characteristics. 

The career of the Associated 
Press under its first manager, Mel- 
ville E. Stone, was traced—from a 
small co-operative association of 
newspapers in 1900 to a service 
with 1,200 member newspapers, 
80,000 reporters, 131.000 miles of 
leased wires and a $7,000,000 an- 
nual turnover. In 1920 Mr. Stone 
resigned. In 1921, on the occasion 
of the entombment of the Un- 
known Soldier at Arlington Cem- 
etery, began a “splurge of flowery 
writing” the like of which Mr. 
Stone would never have permitted. 
President Harding’s death, Wood- 
row Wilson’s death, the deaths of 
Rudolph Valentino, Floyd Collins 
and Luther Burbank, were cited as 
other points of departure for 
“flights of puerile fancy” by Asso- 
ciated Press “poets.” The employ- 
ment of Publicist Bruce Barton for 
his famed “human interest” in- 
terview with President Coolidge in 
the Adirondacks last summer was 
cited as an example of Associated 
Pressure. More sinister, the pos- 
sible connection between this favor 
from the Administration and the 
A. P.’s obliging treatment of U.S. 
Department of State propaganda 
against Mexico, was broadly hinted. 
Reason for lapses in the Associated 
Press’s “proper sense of propor- 
tion” was suggested by the statis- 
tics on the A. P.’s growing rival, 
the United Press, which now serves 
1,100 newspapers. 

Where did this bolder picture of 
the Associated Press appear? 
Where but in that kraut-liveried 
castigator of every U. S. folly, 
real and imaginary; in the Amer- 
ican. Mercury. The leading article 
in that magazine’s April issue, by 
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City Editor Dewey M. Owens of 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, 
must have caused pain to Kent 
Cooper, present P. manager, 
and his colleagues, especially since 
the American Mercury had pub- 
lished an article the month before, 
entitled “Think Stuff Not Wanted,” 
which exposed an attitude of bla- 
tant flippancy toward foreign af- 
fairs in a news service called, for 
poisonous anonymity, the “Amal- 
gamated” Press. 

Upon no subject is the American 
Mercury better fitted or more logi- 
cally- inclined to inveigh than upon 
U. S. journalism. It depends for 
much of its copy upon newsgather- 
ers and editors facile enough to 
catch the style, and cynical enough 
to enjoy the viewpoint, of Editor 
Henry Louis Mencken. Six of its 
14 non-fiction articles for April 
were by newspaper men and wo- 
men. Few months go by without 
Editor Mencken’s discovering some 
fresh way to reprove the profession 
in which he got his start and train- 
ing and of which he has been what 
he likes to call a “practitioner” for 
nearly 30 years. 

Should the Associated Press elect 
to release an account, colorful or 
otherwise of the life and works 
of Editor Mencken, it could draw 
him to the attention of scores of 
millions of people. Therein lies 
its responsibility, a full sense of 
which Editor Mencken was moved 
to drive home. The American Mer- 
cury’s account of the life and 
works of the Associated Press, on 
the other hand, reached only some 
75,000 persons. These would be 
a great many if they really rep- 
resented the “civilized minority” 
to which the magazine addressed 
itself at its founding three years 
ago. But since the forces of “re- 
volt” in the U. S. are now an army 
with banners, and _ since Editor 
Mencken possesses, like most suc- 
cessful Americans, a flair for slap- 
stick showmanship, it may _ be 
doubted that the American Mer- 
cury is now read for idle-minded 
amusement by sheepish culture- 
hunters less than it is read with 
deep attention by serious people. 
The half-baked phrase-snatcher on 
whose lips “babbitt” and “moron” 
are now most often heard must 
infuriate Mr. Mencken while he 
continues to get out the most prov- 
ocative review in the U 

he American Mercury was 
founded in 1924 to give Editor 
Mencken scope for his vituperation 
of the U. S. scene. He and Drama 
Critic George Jean Nathan had 
become financially comfortable, not 
through Smart Set which they 
edited with more thought than 
thanks, but through two little 
aphrodisiacs, La Parisienne and 
Saucy Stories, founded for revenge 
and sold at fat profits. The re- 
venge was upon society. 

Mr. Nathan it was who orig- 
inally drew Mr. Mencken away 
from journalism into the naughty 
magazine game, but Mr. Mencken 
it was who, ill-satisfied with 
preciosity, found a publisher for 
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a new magazine in which the em- 
phasis on fiction was to be reduced, 
the sociological and __ intellectual] 
emphases amplified. Mr. Mencken 
approached Alfred A. Knopf, a 
facile gentleman who at 32 had 
opened a whole new field for U. §. 
book publishers by importing the 
best European literature and sell- 
ing it in de luxe print and jackets 
for fancy prices. Publisher Knopf 
was quick to see that any large 
group of people who were being 
taught to survey. their own coun- 
try with scorn and amusement 
would form a concentrated market 
for his imports. Doubtless he also 
felt some of that superior altruism 
which a generous man, conscious 
of his own culture, experiences in 
helping to uplift the herd. 

For though Editor Mencken 
stoutly denies that he is.a reformer, 
an apostle of anything, yet he has 
written his own definition: “There 
are also persons who oscillate beav- 
tifully between the Uplift and 
honest lives.” Politics, osteopathy, 
Baptist-thumping, Rotary-scourg- 
ing, prostitution in Missouri, ab- 
surdity in the press,. failed to 
amuse Mr. Nathan after the first 
year. An amiable sybarite who 
would rather be known for the 
tang of his cocktail than the depth 
of his mind, he withdrew as co- 
editor continuing to _ contribute 
only “Clinical Notes” and theatre 
talk. With Alfred A.--Knopf to 
oil the wheels, and Samuel Knopf 
Sr. to inspect and supervise as 
business manager, Editor Mencken 
stoked his engine with a. wide va- 
riety of engaging combustibles— 
articles by articulate ,hoboes — and 
Senators, bishops and Negro poets, 
Clarence Darrow and Ernest Boyd, 
a barber, a Mormon. The circula- 
tion steamed steadily ahead—42,614 
at the end of 1924; 62,323 in 1925; 
to its peak of 79,531 a year ago. 
Less than a third of the buyers— 
about 23,000—are subscribers. The 
rest pay 50c per month at news- 
stands. “Urbane and washed,” as 
Mr. Mencken describes them, they 
open at once to that “fearful and 
wonderful” digest, “Americana,” 
where that portion of the popula- 
tion which has had the least edu- 
cational advantage is made to seem 
ridiculous by juxtaposing its mental 
fumbles with the studied brilliance 
of sophisticates. 

The success of the magazine to 
date has been one of circulation. 
Now it is going to try to make 
money. It will seek to demonstrate 
to manufacturers that people who 
enjoy jibes at Fundamentalists, ma- 
chine politics, President Coolidge 
and the foes of contraception, are 
discriminating buyers of pianos, 
automobiles, perfume and fine plumb- 
ing. And in a recent pamphlet de- 
signed to attract advertisers to the 
American Mercury, Mr. Mencken 
has had-his shrewdest and cruelest 
fling of all at journalism: “The 
American litérati of tomorrow will 
probably come out of advertising 
offices instead of out of newspaper 
offices as in the past. The adver- 
tising writers, in fact, have already 
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E. L. Cord 


President of the Auburn Automo- 
bile Company of Indiana, gives The 
Dictaphone its full share of credit for 
helping his concern show the second 
largest current earnings per share of 
stock of any concern in the auto- 
mobile industry 


Miss Ruth Thrapp 


Mr, Cord’s Secretary, has made the most of the 
chance to get out of routine’s rut since The 
Dictaphone relieved her of tedious shorthand 
note-taking 


What’s Wrong 
. With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 
“T’m sure he said that, but... .” 
“No one else can read my notes.” 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 


“Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.” 

“These endless notes make me dizzy.” 

“T’m nothing but a beli-hop.” 


No time for real secretarial work.” 


That’s enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 


MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
154 Nassau St., New York City 


O Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 


O I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
“What's Wrong with Shorthand?"’ 


I ama Secretary 0 
Executive (1) (Check One) 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp. 
Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide Organization— 

T8 London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.”’ 


**I’m forced to cut dictation short.’”’ 
**She can’t help me with other things.” 


“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system” 
“She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 


That’s enough! I’ll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 


“Modernizing” jumped output 2202! 


E. L. Cord, Auburn President, says: 


“The Dictaphone typifies Modern Methods” 


Read his testimony. Then profit by 
his experience— using the coupon 
below 


IDE-AWAKE executives are 

watching the Auburn Automo- 
bile Company. This concern has pro- 
duced motor cars since 1900; but when, 
in 1924, E. L. Cord assumed manage- 
ment, unprecedented things began to 
happen. 

Before two years elapsed Auburn's 
earnings per share of stock were the 
second largest in the industry! Yearly 
shipments first doubled—then quad- 
rupled. While the average production 
increase of the industry for the first 
seven months of 1926 was 12%, Au- 
burn’s average for the same period 
was 220%! ; 


Mr. Cord says that one of his first 
accomplishments with the Auburn 
Company was “‘to scrap all antiquated 
methods and red tape and install mod- 
ern methods and equipment.’’ That 
The Dictaphone played a considerable 
part in this program, we have Mr. 
Cord’s own statement: “‘It materially 


conserves the time of our executives 
anid increases my own ability to get 
things done! 


“Then, too, The Dictaphone gives 
us an ideal means of making the neces- 
sary records of conferences which, in 
our business, takes up most of the day. 
And since we must meet many people 
during business hours, there is little 
time left for routine correspondence. 
Here The Dictaphone is invaluable for 
it permits us to handle these details at 
our Own convenience with the result 
that we are always caught up.”’ 


Thanks to The Dictaphone, Miss 
Ruth Thrapp, Mr. Cord’s secretary, is 
not tied to mere routine but has a 
chance to use her ability as a secretary. 
She puts it this way: 


“The time which I had to spend 
formerly in taking dictation now en- 
ables me to be of far more service to 
the Auburn Automobile Company.”’ 


You will never enjoy the advantages 
The Dictaphone offers unless you re- 
solve to try it yourself. Why procrasti- 
nate? Use the coupon. 


DIZTATE TO 


THE DIC TAPHUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 
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Read and Heed the 
Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 


The advance warning 
of a change of temper- 
ature should never be 
neglected. A Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 
should be instantly avail- 
able in every home, ready 
to tell whether the “hot” 
feeling which little Jane 
complains of is just a cold 
or something more serious. 


Tycos 
FEVER THERMOMETERS 
are the same_ reiiable 
thermometers carried by 
hysicians everywhere 
For sale at the druggists. 
Send for free booklet, 
“Childhood, Youth and 
ld Age.” 


xylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S.A. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycos Building, ‘Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributors 

in Great Britain 

Short & Mason, 

Ltd., London 


Sore throat germs breed with lightning speed 


Throat sore? 


Don’t wait till you get home! 


Start antiseptic treatment now! 


ORE throat quickly grows worse!— 

unless you start to fight it instant- 

ly,—unless you make your treatment 
continuous. 


Don’t rely on a mere gargle night and 
morning. Today you can fight sore 
throat all day long! 

With Formamint, your throat is kept 
continuously bathed in an antiseptic 
of proved germicidal power. Yet 
Formamint cannot harm the delicate 
throat tissues. 


Take one of these pleasant-tasting tablets 
every hour or so to treat sore throat; every 
two or three hours to help prevent it. All 
druggists. The Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. — -v, 
113 W. 18th St., New York City. 


Doctors endorse it 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 
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gone far ahead of the reporters. 
They choose their words more care- 
fully; they are better workmen, if 
only because they have more time 


© Hoppe 
PUBLISHER KNOPF 
His editor oscillates 


for good work. I predict formally 
that they will produce a great deal 
of the sound American literature 
of tomorrow.” 


Indiana’s Dearth 


The distinguished senate of In- 
diana, 50 strong, sat last week as 
a court for the first time in 92 


years. The immediate cause was a 
bitter quarrel between two middle- 
aged men in the ill-favored town 
of Muncie, Ind. The reason, which 
the senate decided was good, suffi- 
cient and constitutional, was that one 
of the quarrelers, a circuit court 
judge named Clarence W. Dearth, 
appeared to have committed acts 
for which he deserved impeachment. 
That the other quarreler, Editor 
George R. Dale of the Muncie Post- 
Democrat (weekly) was a fugitive 
from Judge Dearth’s justice, across 
the state line in Ohio, lent color to 
a case which, originating as a ques- 
tion of freedom of the press, had 
ramified, as the press had intended 
it should, into a question of cur- 
ruption in high office. 

For three years Editor Dale had 
attacked Judge Dearth as corrupt. 
His Honor, the Post-Democrat said, 
was conniving at the administra- 
tion of city officials who counten- 
anced organized vice in Muncie. 
Outwardly, His Honor was trying 
to make a record in juvenile cases; 
to make “goats” of a few _ boot- 
leggers and criminals. His Honor 
was picking and packing juries, 
said the Post-Democrat, to suit His 
Honor’s necessities. His Honor 
was friendly to the K. K. K. 

Goaded to an extreme, Judge 
Dearth haled Editor Dale to his 
court for criminal libel. Editor 
Dale refused to go, left the man- 
agement of his sheet in Mrs. Dale’s 
hands and fled to Ohio. Judge 
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Dearth sentenced him for contempt 
of Judge Dearth’s court. Editor 
Dale admitted his private but not 
his legal contempt. He escaped 
extradition from Ohio and appealed 
to the U. S. Supreme Court for 
freedom to return to Muncie. 

His Muncie weekly continued to 
rub salt in His Honor’s wounds, 
Typical salt was an inference by 
Editor Dale that the reason Judge 
Dearth’s daughter ran away from 
home might be, not mental derange. 
ment, but moral. The girl was later 
found dead in a river. But Judge 
Dearth, irate and mortified, had 
meantime over-exerted his powers 
by arresting newsboys, we 
their Post-Democrats and forb 
ding them to sell any more. The 
howl that Editor Dale was able to 
put up over this and other “Dearth 
scandals” persuaded the board of 
managers of the Indiana House of 
Representatives to prosecute Judge 
Dearth before the Senate. At the 
trial last week, testimony tended to 
show that Judge Dearth had ina 
variety of ways, “fixed” his juries 
to give the verdicts which he, as 
Judge, desired. 

The trial moved along, strewn 
with puns about “dearth” and “jus- 
tice”; with Lieut. Governor F, 
Harold Van Orman of Indiana pre- 
siding; with grinning newsboys as 
witnesses, making the eminent 
senators laugh; with President 
Benjamin Harrison’s son _ and 
grandson present, the one in the 
Senate, the other as one of the 
prosecutors from the House—and 
with the gadfly who brought it all 
to pass, Editor Dale of the Post- 
Democrat, telephoning fresh vit- 
riol to his wife from his Ohio 
sanctuary. 


Moral Se, 


Chinese rumblings and the mis- 
fortunes of a certain Snyder fam- 
ily of Queens Village, Long Island, 
fought last week for the big black 
type of Eastern newspapers. In 
semi-respectable journals, China 
dominated on the average of five 
days out of seven. But in the 
tabloids and in the full-sized gutter 
sheets, the Snyders maintained at 
least a four-day supremacy. It 
was an unfortunate crime—Father 
Snyder was killed; Mother Snyder 
and the other man were indicted 
for murder; Daughter Snyder, aged 
9, was in tears. It remained for 
some worthy soul to preach a great 
moral lesson. Mr. Hearst’s New 
York Daily Mirror, which is only 
excelled in vulgarity by Mr. Mae- 
fadden’s Daily Graphic, assumed 
the lofty mission. Beneath the two- 
inch headline, “INDICTED!” the 
Daily Mirror published a full page 
photograph of Daughter Snyder 
supported by a nondescript woman 
in a fur coat and a man looking 
more like a pious bootlegger than 
an undertaker. Daughter Snyder's 
head was bent—her face complete 
ly hidden by her hat and her hand. 
The caption said: “The Daily Mir- 
yor will not print a photograph 
showing the face of the innocent 
child, but reproduces this picture 
as a great moral lesson. Do you 
think Mrs. Snyder: would have 
loosed her passions if she could 
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AT INTERVALS of a few miles over the entire Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad these block-towers stand like sentries, 
on guard to protect the passing trains. Connected by a 
marvelous “nerve system” of telephones and tele- 


graphs, operators in these towers prepare the way for 
miles ahead of each train, setting the switches and lights, 
reporting it in and out, providing an additional check 
on the accurate automatic machinery of the railroad. 


Skilled operators in a thousand towers 


suide these swift trains 


From TOWER TO TOWER the 
signal is flashed, miles ahead of 
the speeding train. 

“Clear the way for 28.”’ 

The Broadway Limited is com- 
ing through the night. 

In each tower in turn the oper- 
ator repeats the order into the 
telephone from which it has come. 

Small indicating lights in the 
block tower and clear lights over 
the track, show that the way is 
clear. 

A click of tiny levers. Half a 
mile away the switch swings into 
place—the signal sets. 


Minutes of silence. Then far 


away in the distance a dim mur- 
mur grows quickly, swells to thun- 
der. The black bulk of the loco- 
motive rushes past, windows of 
luxurious cars glitter warmly. 


“Clear the way for 28!’ The signal 
flashes on, often a hundred miles ahead, 
and the Broadway Limited speeds into 
the night, guided by a thousand unseen 
hands. 


Pivots of the Pennsylvania’s fleet of 
6700 daily trains—so these operators and 
levermen might be called. Day and night 
they are at their posts, a living chain 
from one end of the railroad ¢o the other, 
linked together by the largest private 
system of communication in the world. 
From tower to tower they pass the great 
trains, guiding them swiftly, safely 
through the long network ofshining rails. 


Leaders of the 
largest fleet of trains 
~ in America 
7 
BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—#4%% hours 


THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and the East 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—1I18 hours 


Carries more pacsengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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have seen this picture before she 
committed the crime?” Newspaper- 
men wondered what caption the 
Dailu Mirror would have produced 
if—like its rival the Chicago-owned 
New York Daily News—it had pos- 
sessed nothing but the usual photo- 
graph “showing the face of the 
innocent child.” 


EDUCATION 


Truancy 


Mrs. Mabel Youmans, 180 pounds, 
thrust her formidable body and 
glowering countenance through the 
door of the Sandy Field, N. Y., 
(pop. 120), schoolhouse one day 
last week. How come, she de- 
manded of Schoolteacher Mabel 
Dougherty, 120 pounds, that Mrs. 
Abe Conklin, wife of the Sandy 
Field truant officer, had dared to 
come nosing around her farm with 
Abe Conklin’s tin badge, imper- 
_ sonating an officer in the house of 
Deputy Sheriff and Park Police- 
man Youmans, (who has’ two 
badges, one of them gold) and pre- 
suming to ask why his_ son, 
Howard Youmans, had been absent 
from school so often lately. Mrs. 
Youmans paused for breath. Well, 
aid Teacher Dougherty, Howard 

ad been absent a lot and— 

“I know more’n you do!” shouted 
Mrs. Youmans, catching her wind. 
“You don’t know enough to teach 
the children good manners. I 
know the law. My husband’s a 
policeman!” 

Teacher Dougherty indicated that 
if Mrs. Youmans was going to 
make a disturbance she would have 
to leave, but her voice died in her 
throat. Mrs. Youmans’ eyes 
blazed. One of her sets of thick 
fingers had closed around Teacher 
Dougherty’s windpipe. The other 
set methodically clawed skin from 
Teacher Dougherty’s face and 
clothes from her back. The fingers 
also doubled up and smote a blow 
that left lumps on Teacher Dough- 
erty’s jaw. 

A jury of sophisticates in nearby 
Haverstraw, N. Y., found Mrs. 
Youmans guilty of assault, battery 
and disturbing the peace; fined her 
$10. Teacher Dougherty, the jury 
declared, was mistress of her 
schoolhouse and even if Abe Conk- 
lin was the only truant officer 
Sandy Field could get, still he was 
the truant officer and his wife 
could deliver his messages on 
days when, like last week, he had 
a cold or a touch of “the rheu- 
matiz.” 


Patron 


Notre Dame University reminded 
the casual world that it is not 
purely a football club. It awarded 
its Laetare Medal, designed after 
the Golden Rose given by Popes 
to European churchmen and in- 


TIME 


tended to be one of the highest 
honors a Catholic-American can 
receive for distinction in arts or 
science, to Actress Margaret Anglin, 
sister of the Chief Justice of 
Canada, the Rt. Hon. Francis 
Anglin. Other women had been 
so honored before: Eliza Allen 
Starr for art criticism; Agnes 
Repplier for essays; Christian Reed 
for novels; Katherine E. Conway 
for poetry. Actress Anglin’s dis- 
tinction, as everyone knows, was 
a long career in classical ~ roles, 
especially Shakespearean, and a 
lifelong feeling that she “could not 
act the part of a sinful, murder- 
ous woman.” Acting President the 


- Rev. Patrick J. Carroll of Notre 


Dame said: “She has kept her 
work characteristically pure and 
noble in nature.” 

Notre Dame, founded in 1842 
by forceful, pioneering Edward 
Sorin of the Holy Cross Society 
of France, has never relinquished 
that patronage and. cultivation of 
the arts which its mother church 
pursues. 


At Bryn Mawr 

The young ladies of Bryn Mawr 
College did honor last week to two 
of their number who had smashed 
all local records, one in scholarship, 
the other in athletics. Sylvia Wal- 
ker of Bethlehem, Pa., “greatest 
athlete ever developed at Bryn 
Mawr,” they named Queen of the 
May. She was already senior 
president; had captained the bas- 
ketball and hockey teams; had 
played on the lacrosse team. At 
Frederica De Laguna, daughter of 
Professor and Mrs. Theodore De 
Laguna, respectively the head and 
a member of the Bryn Mawr phil- 
osophy department, they marveled 
when it was announced that she 
had scored 304 out of a possible 
315 honor points in her courses. 
The previous record was 279 points. 
A European scholarship was Miss 
De Laguna’s reward, ‘which she 
proposed to apply at the Sorbonne 
after some preparatory work in 
anthropolory and philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University next year. 


In Virginia 

Last week the University of Vir- 
ginia fell heir, by the will of Gra- 
ham F. Blandy, Manhattan stock- 
broker, to $600,000 with which it 
was directed to inaugurate an agri- 
cultural school. This school, when 
finished, will represent one more 
marked advance in the university’s 
progress, under President Edwin A. 
Alderman (elected 1904), from a 
small college serving a limited class 
to a large university meeting the 
needs of a commonwealth. 

No state university in the land 
has a more aristocratic tradition 
than Virginia. The sons of first 
Virginia families went there when 
their peers—in the north, south and 
west—were traveling away, as they 
still do from their home state uni- 
versities, to Princeton, -Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Harvard. Virginia pro- 
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duced, as it still does, professional 
men almost exclusively—lawyers, 
doctors, architects, journalists. Few 
scions of the aristocracy-that-was 
became bank clerks, bondsellers, 
storekeepers. And if they were 
going to stay on the land, as gen- 
tlemen farmers, they did not go to 
college, unless it was to make 
friends and carouse. Martial, un- 
ruly or younger sons went to Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. A few 
technically inclined ones went to 
Virginia Polytechnic. 

It was to extend the advantages 
of a liberal university to many 
classes, and not only to- select 
young bloods such as needy Poet 
Poe found and tried to live up to 
at Virginia, that. President Alder- 
man strove from the first for a 
bigger university. Now his ap- 

to the intelligent farming 

of which Virginia like the 
whole country has great need, will 
be fortified. 


MEDICINE 


Magazine Medicine 


Doctors now realize the value of 
simple, explanatory articles on can- 
cer, heart disease, tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, rheumatic fever, quack- 
ery, and so on (TIME, May 3, 17, 
June 21, Aug. 30, Sept. 13 Oct. 4, 
18, 25, Jan. 17, 31, Feb. 7, 14, ete.). 
But a few doctors yet lag with 
their co-operation. These men 
President Wendell C. Phillips of 
the American Medical Association 
scolded last week, when he opened 
a conference of 50 voluntary and 
public health organizations at Chi- 
cago. Said he: “The medical pro- 
fession should throw off its mask 
of reticence and its shrinking at- 
titude toward reasonable publicity 
concerning health education. Pro- 
fessional policies narrowly  con- 
ceived can never successfully op- 
pose the rightful interests of the 
public. 

“It is time to strike the shackles 
from the shrinking attitude of the 
medical profession, not only to- 
ward the public espousal of educa- 
tional programs, but from its at- 
titude toward the lay press, the 
radio and the great assemblies of 
truth seeking people. The physician 
has no right to conceal from non- 
medical readers the great body of 
news of the higher importance 
which is his to communicate.” 


Sleeping Sickness. 


No one knew how to cure ence- 
phalitis lethargica (sleeping sick- 
ness) two years ago when Mrs. 
Jane Norton Grew Morgan, wife of 
John Pierpont Morgan contracted 
the disease. She drowsed for 
eight weeks, then died. Nor do 
doctors yet know how to cure it. 
It is one of the small number of 
diseases, including cancer and rheu- 


~matie fever, of which the cause is 
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Up in the attic, in an old dusty 


trunk, she has hidden the letters 


A watch may never 


Were YOUR WATCH AND YOUR SWEETHEART 
BOTH YOUNG TOGETHER? 


loyalty. But when you display it in 


public, your watch often puts a false 


lose a second yet be 


you wrote her when you were at 
college, the dress she wore on that 
day of days in June, and your boy’s first baby shoes 
... treasured keepsakes all and for her eyes alone. In 
your pocket, perhaps, nestles the good and faithful 
watch that ticked in time to your heartbeats as a bash- 
ful suitor, a nervous bridegroom, a proud young father. 
You cherish this watch, of course, because of such 


associations ...you carry it yet because loyalty merits 


THE WATCHWORD FOR ELEGANCE 
AND EFFICIENCY 


many years slow 


appraisal upon you. Viewed by crit- 
ical eyes, it is anything but an hon- 


est reflection of your business and social position. So 
why not lay that watch away along with her secret keep- 


sakes ... and know now the pride and satisfaction 


that ever comes from a modern Elgin Watch? It is an 
investment you will never regret... Elgin is con- 
ceded to be the world’s standard for integrity, and to 


such efficiency is wedded exquisite beauty of design. 


THE WOMAN’S WRIST WATCH, is encased in 
18-karat solid white gold, set with dia- 
monds, and priced at............ $150. 
THE MAN’S WATCH, has an engraved case of 
14-karat solid white gold and is priced at $60 
Your jeweler will show these and other 
Elgins to you gladly. No other watch ts 
offered in so generous an assortment of 
styles nor at a price range so liberal. 
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HE WROTE A BUSINESS LOVE-LETTER 


TO HIS WIFE 


T was an unusual letter. Instead of mailing it 
to her, he placed it unopened in his strong-box, 
along with his insurance policies. 

It was a business letter — in it he advised her 
how to manage his estate. It was also a love letter 
—written with tenderconsideration of her material needs. 

Years passed—and the strong-box reposed in the 
bank vault. Then one day it was opened, and the letter 
was taken out. 

As the sheet was unfolded, it crisped and crackled. 
As it met the eyes for which it had been written a 
decade before, each typed word and pen stroke stood 
out, clear and perfect as ever. 

The passing years had exacted no penalty. The letter 
was written on Old Hampshire Bond. 

Permanency is but one of the advantages Old 
Hampshire Bond will give your letters. This splendid 
paper will also vest them with an added dignity and 
character that not even a master scribe could give. 


Your business letters on Old Hampshire Bond may 


cost a few cents more for each hundred you send out. 
But the impressiveness they will gain is not to be 
measured in price. 

Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver to show 


you examples of business letterheads on Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. He can get them easily. Then ask your- 


self if your business deserves less quality. 


Wi 


Old Pampshire Fiond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationcry 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table’’ 
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still obscure, and because the cause 
remains hidden the proper mode of 
treatment must of necessity remain 
haphazard and the cure a matter 
more of chance than of science, 

If doctors had leisure for re. 
search, facilities for research, if 
they had the money that would 
permit leisure and would give fa- 
cilities, they would find cures for 
disease. Rich men have given great 
sums for the furtherance of medi- 
cal knowledge. Some have given 
with the impersonal benevolence of 
the Rockefellers (Rockefeller 
Foundation) and of those contrib- 
utors to the $1,000,000 endowment 
of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer (TIME, Feb. 14 
et ante). Others have given out 
of the ache of personal tragedies, 
The wife of Lucius N. Littauer, 
Gloversville, N. Y., glove maker, 
died of pneumonia; he gave $5,000 
for pneumonia research (TIME, 
Feb. 15, 1926). Professor Stephen 
Leacock’s wife died of cancer; he 
vowed to give over his small wealth 
and his great talents to finding 
ways of preventing this disease 
(TimgE, Feb. 1, 1926). 

Last week J. P. Morgan became 
a personal givér. He gave $200,000 
for the study and treatment of 
encephalitis lethargica, the sleeping 
sickness of which Mrs. Morgan 
died. The money will eyuip and 
support an entire floor of the $1,- 
400,000, 12-story hospital building 
which the Neurological Institute 
will build in Manhattan in con- 
junction with Manhattan’s growing 
Medical Centre at 165th Street and 
Broadway. 

Encephalitis lethargica is an 
acute communicable disease, char- 
acterized by drowsiness, apathy, 
and general lethargy. In epidemic 
form it frequently occurs at times 
of influenza epidemics. But in- 
fluenza usually attacks every men- 
ber of the family, while encephali- 
tis lethargica rarely bothers more 
than one, even in epidemics. There 
is no definitely proved relation be- 
tween the two diseases. Nor is 
there positive relation between en- 
cephalitis lethargica and infantile 
paralysis, although the infectious 
agent seems to be the same in both 
diseases. In fact, doctors do not 
know the cause. They think infec- 
tion is spread by secretions from 
the nose and mouth. Because they 
are so ignorant in this case, they 
do not know sure ways of preven- 
tion. However, doctors do know 
this: most people are relatively im- 
mune to encephalitis lethargica. 


For cancer research, at_ least, 
there will be no dearth of facilities 
and money this year. The Amer- 
ican Society for the Control of 
Cancer practically has its million 
dollars to spend on public education 
to prevent cancer. Various other 
societies have their funds. H)%s- 
pitals have their clinics, supported 
usually by special endowments. In 
Manhattan the New York Cancer 
Institute, financed by the city, cares 
for improverished cancer patients 
and studies the infinite variety of 
the disease. Last week the New 
York Cancer Association, headed 
by Sanders A. Wertheim, occasion- 
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ally flamboyant coal dealer, an- 
nounced that, to co-operate still 
further with the city Cancer In- 
stitute, it had bought the 27-story 
new Hudson Towers building and 
would fit it up as a $5,000,000 
cancer clinic and research labor- 
atory. Most of the 400 beds will 
be free. In the clinic capable of 
caring for 500 patients a day, there 
will be no charge at all to cancer 
sufferers: 


At Sea 


Fear hag-rode the U. S. Army 
Transport Chateau Thierry into 
San Francisco last week. umps, 
influenza and Death were aboard, 
and at San Francisco were hospi- 
tals. 

The boat had left Brooklyn a 
fortnight before. On it were 125 
first-class passengers, including 13 
members of the U. S. House of 
Representatives. There were also 
950 enlisted men under command 
of Brigadier General Henry G. 
Learnard who was to. transship 
some of his detachment at Hon- 
olulu for service in China. The 
ship’s crew numbered 147. Alto- 
gether there were some 1,200 people 
on board, and three Army doctors 
to care for them in sickness. 

Three days from Manhattan in- 
fluenza developed among the en- 
listed men. At the ship’s pharmacy 
the bottle of famed C. C.* pills was 
set aside and the bottle of aspirin 
tablets put ready. Sick men went 
to bed until the hospital was full; 
then they were placed in cabins. 
At Panama 167 were sick of in- 
fluenza. Eleven men_ developed 
mumps, infectious disease that 
added to fear aboard. To restrain 
the epidemic officers forbade en- 
listed men to mount above the 
main deck, first-class passengers to 
descend from the promenade. Con- 
tinuous entertainment képt morale 
up. 

Running under forced draft the 
Chateau Thierry reached San Fran- 
cisco, from New York by way of 
the Panama Canal, in 13 days, 22 
hours, a record run. At San Fran- 
cisco, the shipboard epidemic was 
under control. Only 75 men still 
suffered. Ambulances took bed- 
ridden cases from the dock to the 


hospitals. Undertakers called for 
four. 


Dyed 

At Laporte City, Iowa, one Al- 
bert Cole, cobbler-music teacher, 
dyed a pair of his own oxfords 
with an analine tint last week and 
at once took so long a walk that 
his feet perspired. Soon he de- 
veloped a dizzy headache and felt 
sleepy. Local doctors found him 
dying, his entire body tinted a 
“brilliant blue, as though it had 
been painted.” The theory was 
that the shoe dye had colored him 
so. Really, the aniline in the dye 
had fixed itself onto the red cor- 
puscles of the man’s blood, 


does carbon monoxide gas from ? 


motor car exhausts, and prevented 
his blood oxygenating itself. He 
was blue because he was cyanosed. 
(This is an occasional accident of 
dyed shoes.) 


*Compound cathartic. 


— for quicker action 


A network of over 11,000 miles of private 
wire connecting National City offices in 
fifty leading cities keeps bond investors 
everywhere in almost instant touch with 
the great investment centers. When you 
wish to buy bonds, obtain market quota- 


tions or other investment information, just 
call our office nearest you. Our representa- 
tives are equipped to give you quick, 
dependable service. Ask for our Monthly 
Bond Circular. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


CAREFULLY SELECTED BONDS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOVERNMENTS, STATES, 
MUNICIPALITIES, RAILROADS, PUBLIC UTILITIES AND INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 
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pring time ~ 
an ideal time 
to go abroad 


OW before the summer rush starts— 
now when the breath of spring has 
made the old world gay and happy—is the 
time to go to Europe. 
Onthese luxurious American Flag ships, 
comfort, service and unsurpassed cuisine 
make the trip a constant delight:— 


S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A luxurious colonial home on the sea that carries 
you in steady swiftness on a delightful trip. 


S. S. LEVIATHAN 


America’s largest, fastest ship and flagship of the 
fleet. Every provision for unusual comfort, service 
and enjoyment. 


S. S. REPUBLIC 


The great 18,000-ton Cabin Ship. Modern and 
comfortable in every detail—exceedingly popular 
with experienced travelers. 


S. S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 


S. §. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
The fastest Cabin Ships on the North Atlantic, 
plus the utmost in accommodations and cuisine. 


beeen THIRD CABIN ACCOMMODATIONS ON 
ALL SHIPS IN SEASON. WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET. 


See your local agent now for reservations from 
New York to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, Southampton and Bremen, or write— 


United States Lines 


45 BROADWAY 


Chart of Rates 


FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN | §.8.PRESIDENT 

$ 290° and up HARDING and 

S.S.GEORGE | S.S.PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON ROOSEVELT 
$ 231° and up $145 and up 


*Lower Winter rates apply | 5-5: REPUBLIC 
until April ( $140 and up 


SECOND CLASS| THIRD CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 4 From$ 85. 

$147.50 andup | ( \ Tourast Third 
S.S. GEORGE vm~t\ Clas 
WASHINGTON 4 


$136.25 
and up 


season 





SPORT 


Some Day 


Last week the Prince of Wales 
visited a hospital at Brighton, Eng- 
land, stopped to chat with a blind 
veteran. “Your Highness might 
help a fellow,” said the blind one, 
“by letting him in on the best 
bet in the Grand National tomor- 


© Paul Thompson 
DERBY THE 17TH 


His guests said their prayers 


row.” His Highness smiled, hesi- 
tated, suggested Lord Stalbridge’s 
entry, Thrown In, running at 
odds 100-1 against. 

Sporting England flocked to 
murky Liverpool, there to watch 
the greatest of steeplechases. By 
plane, motor, train, boat, cart they 
came and, despite fabled post-War 
depression, proved so numerous 
that luxurious Cunard liner Au- 
rania, 14,000 tons, lying at her 
dock, became an ephemeral hostelry 
at a guinea “and up” per bunk, 
thus saving many an onlooker from 
a damp night on the moors or pub 
floors. 

The morning brought black skies, 
torrential rains. Sporting Eng- 
land, drenched, excited, gathered at 
the famed Aintree course; issued 
150,000 prayers for better weather; 
surveyed the soggy turf and swol- 
len streams with misgivings; hoped 
their favorites liked mud. 

The Earl of Derby, 17th of his 
line, owner of the broad acres over 
which the race would be_ run, 
technical host to the dripping 
throng, actual host to His Majesty, 
looked glum, embarrassed. H2 had 
anticipated a pleasant party; heart- 
less elements had interfered. 

A downpour of especial violence 
preceded the parade to the post. 
Then the King, standing in the 
Earl of Derby’s box, the Prince, 
ensconced at the Valentine’s Brook 
jump, the cheered host, others of 
high and low degree saw the sun 
burst through the clouds, do its be- 
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lated best. 

Thirty-seven horses started the 
agonizing 4%-mile chase. Over 
stone fence, green hedge, wide 
ditch and stream, they charged. 
One by one, sweating, steaming 
animals with bloodshot eyes found 
themselves wanting; fell, pitching 
heartbroken men onto tough should- 
erblades. Only seven horses came 
to the last hurdle, Bovril III, 
100-to-1 shot leading, closely pressed 
by Keep Cool and _ ten-year-old 
favorite Sprig. At this point 
Sprig lent ear to able Jockey 
Leader, executed a series of super- 
equine lunges, crossed the finish 
line a length ahead of Bovril III, 
two lengths ahead of _ Bright’s 
Boy who had come up for third 
money. 

The winner, which had competed 
unsuccessfully on two previous oc- 
casions, is the property of Mrs. 
M. Partridge, 73, by the will of 
her son, killed in the War. It was 
his dying wish that Sprig might 
win a Grand National. Presented 


to the King after the race, Mrs. 
Partridge expressed tearful grati- 
tude. “I have always thought,” 
she said, “that the old horse would 
do it—some day.” 


Whippings 

The U. S. amateur indoor tennis 
tournament held in the Seventh 
Regiment Armory, Manhattan, 
again proved a purely French 
triumph. Jean Borotra and Jacques 
Brugnon met Francis T. Hunter 
and Dr. George King in the doubles 
final; conquered, 7-5, 6-3, 6-3. 
Borotra then whipped Brugnon in 
the singles, 6-2, 6-4, 6-3. Partisan 
U. S. spectators derived negative 
satisfaction in reflecting that the 
entry list had not included Tilden, 
Johnston. 


Temperament 


William T. Tilden, tall tennis 
player, met youthful George Lott 
Jr., University of Chicago student, 
in the finals of a relatively unim- 
portant Halifax championship, at 
Ormond Beach, Fla. Tilden sharply 
rebuked his opponent for juggling 
balls before serving; strenuously 
objected to having idle balls re- 
moved from the court; succeeded 
in losing good wishes of the en- 
tire gallery. He also lost the 
match to his 20-year old adversary, 
3-6, 6-0, 5-7, 3-6. 


Professional Palsy 


To Atlanta, Ga., journeyed dap- 
per Walter Hagen, noisy Bill Mehl- 
horn, dour Bobbie Cruickshank, 
swart Gene Sarazen, with many 
another expert, professional wielder 
of wood and iron. They were to 
compete in the Southern Open Golf 
Tournament, suddenly of great im- 
portance because of record purse. 
They hoped with fervor for money; 
they also hoped “for the almost un- 
attainable honor of beating Bobbie 
Jones, amateur. 

Over Jones’s home course at the 
East Lake Country Club, they 
whacked their troubled way, eyes 
wandering from purse to Jones and 
back to purse again, For his first 
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EFF, CIE cr 
Counts 


N SCORES of the country’s largest financial insti- 

tutions, the individual, instantaneous service of 
the P-A-X insures swift, smooth-functioning com- 
munication—a major feature in theefficient, courteous 
handling of the needs of banking patrons. Thousands 
of private, inter-departmental calls daily—calls relat- 
ing to verifications and the transmission of up-to-the- 
minute information from executives to departments 
and vice versa—make P-A-X indispensable to the 
maintenance of maximum efficiency throughout the 
organization as a unit. 


This remarkable degree of never-failing, uniform 
efficiency—this power to handle two or even three 
times the normal number of calls continuously, hour 
after hour, with no outside or switchboard interfer- 
ence—accounts for the adoption of P-A-X by the 
leading banks and trust companies and by more 
than 2000 organizations of every kind in this coun- 
try and abroad. 


~Count on 


STROWGE R 


P-A-X Monophone, Type 1 
The P-A-X Monophone fills a rapidly 
growing need for an instrument with 
all of the compactness and efficiency of 
the conventional telephone, but with 
the additional advantage of having the 
transmitter and receiver in a single, 
easily-handled unit. This is the P-A-X 
Monophone Desk Set No. 1; available 
for use with all types of P-A-X. 


The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a private 
automatic telephone exchange built of the 
same Strowger type of automatic telephone 
equipment being so widely adopted for city 
service. The P-A-X may be furnished to 
include and co-ordinate such services as code 
call, conference, executive’s priority, emer. 
gency alarm, etc., to meet individual needs, 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 
Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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/ Back 
of your 
telephone 


The Kearny Works 
of Western Electric 


Will business 
follow biology? 


CUT a shoot from your hedge, plant it 
and it will take root and flourish. 

Some careful observers think that a 
similar phenomenon is taking place in 
American industry, and for example they 
point to recent interesting developments 
in the Western Electric Company. 

Is there an economic limit to the size of 
a manufacturing plant? For answer 
Western Electric, operating in Chicago its 
Hawthorne Works—the world’s largest 
telephone factory—has in the making an- 
other great plant in New Jersey. 

Has the multiplication of functions gone 
coo far? For answer Western Electric has 
recently disposed of its foreign manu- 
facturing business and has set up its do- 
mestic department for the sale of electrical 
supplies as a separate organization—the 
Graybar Electric Company. 

These steps were taken in the interest of 
greater operating efficiency so that West- 
ern Electric by concentrating on the func- 
tion of manufacturing telephone appara- 
tus, could best render its service to the 
Bell System. 

The results which have followed all of 
these organic changes constitute striking 
evidence of their economic soundness. 


No. 2 of a series 
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estern Elecfric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


1927 


round the modest amateur took a 
conservative 72; the professionals 
were relieved momentarily. Then 
word spread over the feverish bat- 
tle-ground that Jones had again 
gone mad, achieved a shocking 66; 
professional Adam’s apples twitched 
nervously, professional eyes bulged, 
professional shots began to find 
horrible, score-mounting hazards. 

At the end of 72 holes, Jones 
found himself possessed of still an- 
other title. To his U. S. Open and 
British Open titles, he had added 
that of his native Dixie-land. Profes- 
sionals Johnny Farrell, Quaker 
Ridge, N. Y., and John Golden, 
Patterson, N. J., were tied for sec- 
ond place, eight strokes behind the 
winner’s 281. In an especially ar- 
ranged playoff two days later, 
Golden defeated Farrell 70-71, took 
the first cash award, $4,000. 


7 . 


Careful Movers 


More than a month of taci- 
turn struggle at the Hotel Manhat- 
tan Square, Manhattan, served to 
prove U. S. chess brains are cur- 
rently inferior to foreign. First 
prize ($2,000) in the International 
Chess Masters’ Tournament was 
awarded to Jose R. Capablanca, 
Havana; second ($1,500) to Dr. 
Alexander Alekhine, Paris; third 
($1,000) to Aron Nimzowitch, 
Copenhagen. Frank J. Marshall, 
New York, lone U. S. entry, had 
continuous” difficulty with his 
cerebellum; finished last among the 
careful movers. 


Red Runners 


To Austin, Tex., came José Tor- 
res, Augustin Salido, Tomas Zafiro, 
Lola Cuzarare, her sister Juanita. 
All are famed Tarahumara Indian 
runners of Mexico. They were to 
perform for the white men at the 
University of Texas games to sub- 
stantiate nebulous reports of their 
prowess. 

At 3:19 a. m. the three men 
started from San Antonio over the 
concrete road to Austin, 89.4 miles 
away. Cool of dawn gave way to 
scorching heat of day as the run- 
ners loped easily along at a pace 
that would have frightened a 
Finn. After covering 30 miles 
Salido, sickened by fumes of auto- 
mobiles which lined the road, suc- 
cumbed to cramps; Zafiro and Tor- 
res, less sensitive, continued. 

At 6:12 p. m. astonished thou- 
sands gathered in the university 
stadium, at Austin beheld two shin- 
ing redmen enter the gate, cross 
the finish line, apparently _ still 
capable of more. They had covered 
the 89.4 miles in exactly 14 hr. 
53 min. 

Lola Cuzarare, 14, won a short- 
er event for women, accomplishing 
28% miles in 4 hr. 42 min. Her 
sister, Juanita, 16, mother of sev- 
eral children, had given up within 
sight of the goal. Lola evinced 
lack of fatigue by adding a few 
unnecessary laps in the stadium 
proper. 

Texans were convinced of the 
Indians’ stamina; were interested 
when the runners took on food 
and water without slackening pace. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Alice Frances Ham- 
mond, daughter of John Henry 
Hammond, lawyer-banker; great- 
great-granddaughter of Commo- 
dore Cornelius Vanderbilt; niece of 
Ogden Haggerty Hammond, U. S. 
Ambassador to Spain; to George 
Arthur Victor Duckworth, grand- 
son of the late John Campbell Camp- 
bell (1779-1861) onetime Lord 
Chancellor of England, descendant 
of Plantagenets; in Manhattan. 


Married. Colonel James Taber 
Loree, 39, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Delaware & 
Hudson, son of Railroader President 
Leonor Fresnel Loree; to one Miri- 
am G. Collins, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Re-married. Ernest Curtis 
Moore, 58, consulting engineer; to 
Mrs. Carolyn Hull Moore, 48, 
trained nurse; in Manhattan. Their 
daughter, Mrs. Dorothea Moore 
Seaver, and their grandchildren 
Arthur, 8, and Penelope, 7, at- 
tended. 


Died. William S. Cherry, African 
explorer, discoverer of three un- 
known types of natives; drowned 
off the Mexican coast. On the S. S. 
Manchuria, some valuable papers 
blew across the deck. Explorer 
Cherry gave chase; the ship listed; 
he fell overboard. 


Died. Michael S. Lira, one of 
the three survivors of the S-51, 
which was rammed. by _ the 
City of Rome (TIME, Oct. 5, 1925, 


July 19, 1926); near Joliet, Ill, . 


when a bus crashed into a concrete 
abutment. 


Died. William FF. Kirk, 50, 
Hearst poet-humorist-baseball-writ- 
er; at Chippewa Falls, Wis.; of 
cancer. 


Died. Rev. Dr. Charles Scanlon, 
57, President of the National Tem- 
perance Society, ardent Presby- 
terian Prohibitionist; of heart dis- 
ease; in Pittsburgh. 


Died. Charles W. Armour, 66, 
Vice President of Armour & Co. 
(meat packers); of pneumonia; in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Died. Paul César Helleu, 67, 
French artist, famed for his etch- 
ings of beautiful women; in Paris. 
He etched Mrs. Edward H. Harri- 
man, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, and said 
he could not be persuaded to do 
the portrait of an ugly woman. 
“It would be too boring.” 


Died. Most Reverend Robert Se- 
ton, 88, Titular Archbishop of Heli- 
opolis, Egypt, senior Monsignor in 
the U. S., head of the ancient Scot- 
tish family, Setons of Parbroath; 
grandson of Elizabeth Seton, emi- 
nent Roman Catholic who founded 
the U. S. Sisters of Charity; as the 
result of a slight shock; at St. 
Elizabeth College (also founded by 
his grandmother) near Morristown, 


“What's the verdict?” 


Will you ignore the truth until it 
is too late? Many men and women 
do. And when maddening pain 
drives them to their dentist in 
search of relief they discover that 
neglect has taken high toll in 
precious health... 


f 


4 Out of 5 Invite Dread Pyorrbea 


If let alone, Pyorrhea reaps a rich harvest. Its poison 
forming in pockets at the base of the teeth ravages 
the system, threatens good health and often causes 
such serious ills as rheumatism, neuritis and anemia. 

It marks 4 persons out of § past 40 and thousands 
younger. These uneven odds can be bettered. 

You can safeguard good health and keep your teeth 
and gums sound by practising these simple preventive 
measures. Have your dentist make a thorough 
examination of teeth and gums at least twice a yeat. 
And start using Forhan’s for the Gums, now. 

This dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S., 
for many years a Pyorrhea specialist, forstalls Pyor- 
rhea if used in time, as well as preventing trench 
mouth and gingivitis. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid, used by dentists everywhere in the treatment 
of this disease. 

It firms gum tissue and keeps teeth white and free 
from acids which cause decay. 

As a measure of safety, start using Forhan’s regu- 
larly, morning and night. Teach your children to use 
it. They'll like its taste. And it is health insurance 
for which they'll thank you in years to come. At 
all druggists, 35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhban, D. D. s\ 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ...IIT’ CHECKS PYORRHEA 


We Make 
This Promise 


Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If youtry 
this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant once you'll never go back to ordinary mouth- 
washes that only hide bad breath with their tell- 
tale odors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is a 
success. Tryit. 35¢ and 60c—all druggists. 
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*650 


INTEREST 


in Ten Years 


on each $1,000 


HE interest rate of 614% 

on current offerings of 
Sm1TH Bonps gives you the 
opportunity to get an income 
of $32.50 every six months on 
each $1,000 you invest—a 
total of $650 on a $1,000 
ten-year bond. 


You can get a proportionate 
return on the smaller de- 
nominations of $500 and $100. 
In addition to a 614% return, 
you receive the benefit of 
State and Federal tax pro- 
visions that increase the yield. 
If you wish to invest for a 
shorter term than ten years, 
you have a choice of maturi- 
ties from two years upward. 


Sm1TH Bonps are Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds, pro- 
tected by large equities, by 
ample earning power, by 
monthly sinking fund pay- 
ments, and by other tested 
safeguards that have resulted 
in our record of 


NO LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


IN 54 YEARS 


Mail the form below for copies 
of our two booklets, “Fifty- 
Four Years of Proven Safe- 
ty”’ and ‘‘How to Build an In- 
dependent Income.” 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C, 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 8ST, LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


News Meshes 


This malted irony suddenly ap- 


peared in Der Tag, potent Berlin | 


newspaper owned by Herr Alfred 
Hugenberg, the late Hugo Stinnes’ 
publicist: “The envious glance of 
the Yankee turns to rich and flour- 
ishing Germany.... These [Ger- 
man] barbarians do not even chew 


© International 
HERR HUGENBERG 


. - can slyly suggest 


gum, but smoke tobacco prodigally 
and vulgarly. They drink real 
beer, eat mountains of cake with 
whipped cream instead of Amer- 
ican ice cream and they consume 
butter, milk, eggs, poultry, and 
even fruit. Finally, they still drink 
coffee.” 


The Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger, an- 
other Hugenberg journal, took up 
the cry; and _ 1,600. provincial 
papers imitated. His Telegraphic 
Union serves them with distorted 
(Nationalist Party and People’s 
Party) news and features. Smart 
Germans felt that Herr Hugenberg 
was laying some strategic news 
mesh, 

Then came tirades against U. S. 
cinema productions. Charlie Chap- 
lin’s Shoulder Arms was propa- 
ganda, his papers snarled. U. S. 
investors in Famous Players-Lasky 
and in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer did 
not like this. Their companies had 
joined a year ago to lend Ufa, 
Germany’s largest cinema producer 
and controller of 130 theatres in 
the Reich, $4,000,000. The money 
was safe, being protected by a 
mortgage on the great Ufa thea- 
tre in Potsdamer Platz, Berlin, But 
such articles were not polite; they 
were invidious. 

Last week Herr Hugenberg 
bought control of Ufa (producer 
of Metropolis now showing in the 
U. S.) from the Deutsche Bank. 
Germans who consider themselves 
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subtle saw the deal as the final 
purpose of his news stories. 

Smarter Germans realized that 
Ufa is practically bankrupt and 
may possibly go into receivership 
unless subvened by the Reich Goy- 
ernment. Herr Hugenberg is very 
close to the men back of the pres- 
ent Government—the industrialists, 
Where the Deutsche Bank can 
not blatantly demand a_ subsidy, 
he can slyly suggest one. And he 
can repay Reichstag favors by his 
control of news channels—through 
his own newspapers, his news 
agency and, now, his films, 


Sproutings 


With spring come sproutings of 
ideas about the motor car industry 
—from salesmen of cars and of 
securities and from men in the 
street: 

That manufacturers not allied 
with General Motors or with Ford 
are about to merge for protection. 
Gossip, totally unverified, connects 
Packard, Dodge, Chrysler, Mack 
trucks, Pierce-Arrow, Hudson and 
Chandler-Cleveland as __ potential 
factors of some such coalition. The 
kernel of fact is that promoters 
are constantly putting propositions 
to manufacturers, ideas which 
usually dissolve to nothing. 

That Ford Motor Co. proposes 
to produce a gear-shift car very 
soon. The basis for this rumor is 
the Ford inquiry made to equip- 
ment manufacturers about the 
prices of new, special machinery. 


That Ford Motor Co. plans to 


SAM WILSON and 
PAUL RODMAN 


HEY were two partners in 
business who had the fore- 
sight to anticipate the event 


which happened, the sudden death 
of one of them. 

It was Rodman who died, and he 
was the backbone of the manage- | 
ment. But the business continued | 
its growth because partnership in- | 
surance tided over the necessary re- 
organization. 

The story of these two men and 

how they made their plans is 

told in “A Properly Anticipat- 

ed Event," a booklet which 

your lecal John Hancock of- 

fice will be glad to send you, or 

it can be obtained by writing 

to Inquiry Bureau, 


a arts mies 


197 Clarendon Street 
T 





Boston, Mass. 








ke a cheap. six-cylinder car. 
E this idea Ford officials have flatly 
| denied. 
——s That motor car manufacturers 
this year will seek to buy up or 
the final at least control the tire manu- 
ies, eerere | _ supply. — 
uipment. e logic o is is Hy, a ; ae 
ot “ en: the motor maker with a joe yA 


; tire subsidiary cuts his costs. Ford Be ac car 

elvership Motor Co. is already making a 3 " I EEI SH EE i ~ 

ich Gov. great share of its tires at Highland 

15 Very § Park, Mich., in spite of its cordial 

a iste relations with Firestone Tire & ig Th Gor eMachinery—Stampings and ‘Pressed “Parts 

— ists, Rubber. Goodyear, still con- sa 25 a i 

= b dy trolled by Clarence Dillon, supplies 

A, ik Dodge Bros., which he also con- 

* his trols. Goodrich, while it remains 

then , under the domination of Bertram 

ee G. Work, will persist a unique 

S news § entity. And it is not probable that 
U. S. Tire, which once sought to 
be the “trust” of the rubber in- 
dustry, will become subordinate to 
any motor manufacturer. But 
smaller rubber companies could be 

tings of bought up, notably, according to 

industry discussions, Ajax Rubber. 

and of That William Crapo Durant will 

in the do something surprising. Last 
week he had this advertisement in- 

t allied serted in, the Long Island City Star 

ith Ford (circulation: 22,297): 


‘otection. Durant Back on the Job 
connects A most significant event in 
r, Mack motor car affairs is the re- 
son and turn of W. C. Durant to ac- 
potential tive participation in his motor 
ion. The interests. Now fully recovered 
romoters from his serious illness of a 
positions year ago* he proposes to de- 
which vote his entire time (with a } 
ig. every other interest secondary) ¥ oy b 
proposes to Yee thoroughly ge og —— — - —— 
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Just Overnight 
from New Yorke’ 


the Baths, 


the Radio-Active 
Waters of 
Europe at... 


The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no 

other place like this— 
where the Radio-active min- 
eral springs and the natural 
Nauheim brine baths offer 
you all the advantages of 
European Spas. And here, 
. every year, leaders in Ameri- 
can social and business life 
come regularly to relax and 
rejuvenate — to drink the 
waters and take the “Cure.” 


An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A set- 
ting of matchless scenic love- 
liness in the heart of the 
Finger Lake country. A 
justly famous cuisine, with 
private Dairy and Poultry 
farms. A daily concert pro- 
gram. Visit “The American 
Nauheim” for two weeks 
this spring—and take off ten 


years, 
a i 


The baths and other treatments 
are especially suitable for heart, 
circulatory, kidney, nutritional and 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout, and obesity. Complete med- 
ical and hydrotherapeutic facili- 


ties, and modern aids to diagnosis. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN -NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 


Write for booklets 


tive painting a symptom of gid- 
diness on the part of President 
Daniel Willard. Names and paints 
were part of a carefully considered 
policy to give individuality and 
therefore distinction to B. 5 
trains. 


Labor Banking 


The railway brotherhoods last 
week entered a third field of 
finance. For several years now 
they have operated successfully as 
commercial bankers. Last Feb- 
ruary they organized American 
Home Builders Inc., to finance 
house construction at low rates. 
(Here they compete with savings 
& loan. societies.) Last week’s 
creation was the Continental Bank, 
at Cleveland, to lend money _ to 
workers upon personal securities. 
Although Continental Bank and 
similar personal loan banks to be 
set up over the country with rail- 
way brotherhood financing will to 
some extent compete with the va- 
rious Morris Plan Banks,* their 
chief aim is to undermine loan 
sharks and salary buyers. William 
Granville Lee, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
is Chairman of Continental Bank; 
Walter Flavins McCaleb is Presi- 
dent. (He is also President of 
American Home Builders Inc.; was 
onetime Vice Chairman of the 
Dallas Federal Reserve Bank.) 


Accidental Banker 


George W. (“Penny-a-Pound Prof- 
it”) Loft, candy maker, horse-racer, 
onetime member of the House of 
Representatives, last week became 
a banker by a fluke. 

Three months ago he bought the 
building at Seventh Avenue and 
33rd Street, Manhattan, in which 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Co-operative Trust Co. oc- 
cupied ground floor space. They 
vacated, leaving to Mr. Loft fine 
banking fixtures worth $150,000. 

When salvaging junkmen offered 
him only $25,000 for all the equip- 
ment, he decided that for such an 
amount he might well play as a 
neighborhood banker himself. His 
bank, created last week, has capital 
of $750,000, surplus of $250,000; is 
named Emerald National Bank & 
Trust Co. 


No tes 


Million Cars. For railroad men 
the week of March 12 became sig- 
nificant as they learned last week 
that for the first time this year 
they had moved more than 1,000,- 
000 cars of freight—1,005,715. Last 
year the first 1,000,000-car week 
did not occur until May, and in 
1925 not until July. During the 
first eleven weeks of this year 
10,349,826 cars were moved. 

Italian Financing Credit Con- 


sortium for Public Works, the in- 
stitution created by order of the 


*Organized through the Industrial Finance 


Corporation after the plan of Arthur J. 
Morris, Manhattan lawyer-banker, 
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Italian Government to finance 
Italian shipbuilding, tried to bop. 
row $12,000,000 in Manhattan last 
week, and simultaneously $8,000 
000 in London. The Italian Goy. 
ernment is now considering the cre 
ation of a stock company, unde 
patronage of the Export Institute, 
to give commercial credits to ex. 
porters of Italian goods. 


+ 

Roxy-Fox. William Fox (Fox 
Film Corp. and the owner of 3 
cinema theatres) last week bought 
Samuel L. (“Roxy”) Rothafel’s new J 
Roxy Theatre, largest cinema house 
in the world (6,200 seats) and 
eleven more “Roxy” theatres now 
a-building, for $15,000,000. Twenty § 
years ago William Fox began busi- 
ness with the smallest theatre in 
Manhattan (146 seats). 
bert Lubin is “Roxy’s” money 
backer. 


Stocks. When Secretary Mellon 
speaks optimistically of U. S. busi- 
ness and credit conditions, as he 
did last week upon sailing for a 
brief vacation in Europe, buyers 
of stock exchange securities become 
optimistic. Their enthusiasm last 
week pushed the price of U. §, 
Steel common stock to 165%, Gen- 
eral Motors to 182%, Du Pont to 
216%, Delaware & Hudson to 195%, 
These were record quotations for 
these important securities. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Brakeman 


In a Brooklyn freight yard 4 
priest gave extreme unction to 
Brakeman Richard O’Connell. He 


INVESTORS will get real 
help from our summary o 
certain fundamentals in the 


outlook for securities. 


Write for a copy—recently 
off the press. wa! 


*Bahsons Reports 


Div. 91-11 Babson Park, Mass. 
Send, gratis, your Outlook for Securities, 
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» mense flock of 


lay caught between a derailed 
switch engine and a 70-ton freight 
car. A wheel of the car held one 
foot; the other was wedged in the 
engine pilot board. If the engine 
backed away, he would be ripped 
as men rip legs off _bullfrogs. 
If the car rolled towards him, he 
would be grated over the bars 
of the coweatcher. So he sprawled 
there, content with the priest’s min- 
istrations, hopeful that the rescuing 
railroad men who were jacking the 
car up and away from him would 
be dexterous. They did free him. 
His legs were unbroken, only badly 
bruised. 


Cold 


Over Watertown, S. D., an im- 
dapper Lapland 
Longspurs* migrated north. The 
males were colored black, white and 
ochreous; the females were a 
little duller and streaked. They 
all sang—until they headed into a 
freezing layer of air. Then they 
began tumbling, like feathers from 
a ripped pillow. Hundreds were 
chilled to death when they struck 
the ground. Other managed to 
reach trees. Where their long 
claws clutched at bark, they found 
footage and rested, necks pulled in, 
eyes squinting miserably. 


Thunder 


Over Greenwood, Miss., a long, 
streaming V of wild geese beat 
their way north from the Gulf of 
Mexico into a thunder’ storm. 
Flares and crashes tore up the 
smooth formation. Geese swooped 
for coverage. Twenty-six dropped, 
plumb, dead, onto the farm of Rob- 
ert Townes. 


Wind 

At Bingham, Utah, a stanch steel 
cable furnishes trackage for the 
aerial tramway that connects the 
Utah Delaware Co.’s reducing plant 
with the mines. Last week as a 
high wind shrilled and blew, one 
Glen Higley, miner, rode the tram 
bucket. The cable thrummed; the 
slowly traveling bucket creaked 
and groaned as it swayed 200 feet 
above ground. Miner Higley felt 
frolicsome, peered over the edge. 
A bellows-gust of wind struck the 
swaying bucket neatly and pitched 


him out. Because he lit in a snow 
drift he will live. 


Black Cat 


In Washington, August J. Keck, 
57, cook, going down his dark 
cellar steps, suddenly felt his black 
house cat clawing viciously at his 
pants leg. He was_ standing, 
momentarily, on the cat’s tail. The 
cat screeched; Cook Keck jumped, 
tripped, fractured his skull against 
the cellar floor. 


Cinnamon Bear 
At Golden Gate Park Zoo, San 


Francisco, one Percy Hayes, 17, 
visitor from Stockton, Calif., ignored 
the warning signs on the cinnamon 
bear cage and poked his face up to 
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DIRECT SAILINGS 
TO EUROPE AND 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Unshaded area—comprising half the population of the United 

States—is reached by quick short hauls from Norfolk. Express 

coastwise steamship sailings at freight rates—direct short routes 
to Europe and South America 


The Spotlight of Industry 


is turned on NORFOLK 


aang are the most vital prob- 
lems facing your industry? 
Distribution—labor—raw materials? 


Norroix-PortsMouTH—the great 
industrial area of Tidewater Vir- 
ginia—offers exceptional economies 
in all three. 


® Centrally located half-way down 
the Atlantic Coast, Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth is within a day’s haul of half 
the population of the United States. 
Eight great railways radiate to every 
section of the country. By sea— 
ocean and coastwise vessels carry 
Norfolk's finished products every- 
where by short direct routes. 

Industries in this area have the 
advantage of a labor market of a 
large metropolitan center — con- 
tented—intelligent—capable. Over 
95% of Norfolk's population is 
native born. This is in striking con- 
trast to northern cities. 


And Norfolk is located in the 
very heart of large supplies of raw 
materials—cotton—lumber—coal— 
steel—tobacco—by land. Sugar— 


molasses— rubber —iron ore—coffee 
—heavy chemicals—by sea. 


OWER is available in sufficiently 

large quantities to keep pace with 
any industrial expansion of the near 
future. Rates are unusually favor- 
able. New $5,000,000 power plant 
under construcfion—capacity 100,000 
HP. 

Norfolk’s abundant acreage provides 
excellent plant sites at moderate cost. 
Our Industrial Commission will be 
glad to assist you by preparing an eco- 
nomic and engineering analysis of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth industrial area as 
related to your specific enterprises. All 
inquiries held in confidence. Address 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Industrial Com- 
mission, Dept. T-2, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Norfolk, Va. 


NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 


Chamber of Commerce 
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Vacations » 
A Wonderful Book FREE 
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Wild regionsin the Rocky Moun- 

; tains! Jagged peaks—trout streams 

—Indians—cowboys—moose—bears ! 

A delightful book! Its pictures and 

. descriptions take you to the real West, 

where life is simple and satisfying—a 
world of beauty and bigness! 

This book contains full informa- 
tion about every type of ranch and 
resort in the Rocky Mountains. It 
will help you to choose exactly the 
tight spot for the right vacation. 

I'll be glad to send it to you, if you 


will mail the coupon below, and to help 
you with your vacation plans. A.B.S. 


NorthernPacificRy. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


guecnsnecssessensccsessensccesseseussecsssnseesses 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
760 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 








Name _ SEE STEED 
Addrese halts ea 
Books ortripsI1am Round Trip Summer 
interested in ( y ) Fare from Chicago 
' O YellowstonePark . . . $59.35 
0 Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
O Inland Empire (Spokane) . 85. 
O Pacific Northwest { Fortlend § , 90.30 
O RainierPark . .\ Tacoma . 90.30 


© Dude Ranch Vacaticns . $57.95 to 66.90 
© Burlington Escorted Tours 
(allexpense) ._ .$156.60 to $394.26 
“Route of the North Coast 
Limited” 
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the bars better to watch the beasts 
eat the lump sugar that he was 
tossing them. One bear nabbed 
the boy and inquisitively pawed 
his face. Two dirty claws pierced 
his eyes. 








THEATRE 


New Plays 


The Crown Prince. Of the many 
mysterious calamities visited 
upon the House of Habsburg, none 
was so overwhelming as the Mayer- 
ling tragedy. The crown prince 
of the Empire, only son of Franz 
Josef II, was, in 1889, found dead 
at his hunting lodge in Kleyerdorf. 
With him lay his mistress, partner 
in death. The actual facts have 
never been revealed. But from 
what seems to be the court version, 
Ernest Vadja, Hungarian play- 
wright, has constructed a great, 
engrossing play. When presented 
in Vienna, it was the most exciting 
topic of the day. Zoe Akins put 
it into English; L. Lawrence Weber 
presents it at the Forrest Theatre. 

The Crown Prince (Basil Sydney) 
loves a baroness, Anna (Mary 
Ellis). For her he is ready to give 
up his wife, the Crown Princess, 
would even rebel against the Em- 
peror, his father (Henry Stephen- 
son). The first move toward revo- 
lution, however, results in the 
death of his best friends, where- 
upon the Prince decides to relin- 
quish his right to the royal suc- 
cession, rather than precipitate 
further bloodshed or give up his 
beloved. At this point, Anna pro- 
tests bitterly, leading to the sus- 
picion that it is the crown she 
loves, not the Prince. The sus- 
picion is apparently confirmed when, 
in return for the Emperor’s prom- 
ise of high favor, she puts poison 
in the wine of his son and heir. 
But the Emperor made the offer 
only to reveal to the Prince his 
mistress’s perfidy. The young man 
is warned to order a lackey to 
drink the wine Anna prepared for 
him, then observe the effect and 
be convinced. Instead of putting 
her to the test, he drinks the 
poison, knowing well what the act 
implies, saying, “If you do not wish 
me to live, I want to die.” Whether 
from fear, remorse or because only 
in the moment of crisis could she 
gauge accurately the love she bore 
the betrayed, Anna also drinks 
poisoned wine, dies With her hand 
clasped in her lover’s. 

Basil Sydney interprets’ the 
Prince not as an ardent, impetuous 
youth but as one of those equally, 
though less colorfully romantic 
figures whose grand passion is 
faith, Zoe Akins’ dialogue, at 
times a little stuffy, nevertheless 
succeeds in conveying deftly the 
meaning of the play. The produc- 
tion is generous; the whole pre- 
sentation one of the best of the 
season, 


Her Cardboard Lover. After 
four years as hardy Sadie Thomp- 
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son of Rain, Jeanne Eagels re-ap. 
pears in a long-awaited comedy, 
silky and. fine-spun, from the 
French of Jacques Deval. Peculiar. 
ly herself, she glides from slouch 
to crouch as a tawny lioness playing 
with catnip. Yet so nimbly does 
she manage, especially in the sec. 
ond act bed-to-telephone scene, that 
the audience takes her at her kit. 
ten-face value, almost missing the 
sinister suggestion of claws, en- 
ergy. 

She plays Simone, a_ divorcée, 
Tony Lagorce (Stanley Logan) 
handsome, sexy, once Simone’s hus- 
band, continues to rule her pas. 
sions with arrogant impudence. She 
tries to escape from his spell, by 


fleeing to a gambling resort in the 
Pyrenees. Tony swaggers into 


eeping Bent 





















Scotts CG 
for Perfect Lawns! 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out weeds 
before they can grow! A deep, thick, 
uniform turf that’s everlasting and 
that makes your home a beauty spot. 
The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant 
stolons or the chopped grass—and in 
a few weeks you have a luxuriant 
lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. ‘Read all about this 
unusual grass in our illustrated book- 
let “Bent Lawns.” Mailed on request. 
0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
166 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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put in two solid weeks taking extn Justas 
inches off your waistline without asking aff piece sin 
cent. If he fails to prove his worth bi now giv 
reducing your girth amazingly—just fire him back 
to headquarters. We take all the risk! white fin 
e Bae 
Little Corporal This N 
ELASTEX Belt hard, Ie 
Pat'd Dec. 22, 1925 amel that 
Something new! An exclusive feature! Th its beaut 
famous Little Corporal belt is now being mati * ut 
entirely of the newly patented ELASTE! web- improven 
bing. This marvelous fabric doesn’t shrink, “creep ‘ 
or lose its elasticity, and launders perfectly. Individw- highest d 
ally tailored. It’s simple—no clasps, lacers or buckles More li 
On and off in a jiffy. ere te 
Two Weeks Trial Offer! : the backs 
Send coupon today for free literature and wg), : 
weeks’ trial offer. Or give us your waist measutt high. Thi 
(snug) and get the belt. Enclose $6.50 with oe dows and 
or pay postman on delivery. If not entirely satiste 
your money will be promptly and cheerfully and sunsh 
funded. Little Corporal Co., Chicago. More v0 
ane aaeaeen oe * tt 
The Little Corporal Co. Phone : Monroe (il 0 inch 
y Dept. 4-E, 1215 W. Van Buren St., | 
Chicago, Il. 
I Please send free literature and 2 weeks’ trial ofr. | 
PROIIE ove ihc cewehccncostbtcsecsssaeee | 
Street Address......... Yer. 
1s aa’c Risin bobs ab ba hes State.....+00 
If you prefer to order belt, fill in below: 
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New Style 
‘Standard’ Sinks 


with a 
NEW PROCESS ENAMEL 
which fruit and vegetable 


acids cannot roughen 


or discolor 


= 


Dozens oF TIMES every day, your kitchen 
sink is exposed to the action of such fruit and 
vegetable acids as lemon and tomato juice — 
and the ingredients of cleansers. This is its 
hardest service. 

Just as “Standard” led the way with the one- 
piece sink, set “‘yard-stick high”, so “Standard” 
now gives you sinks with a lovely gleaming 
white finish that stays gleaming white. 

This New Process Enamel is exceptionally 
ard, It is more durable, and is the first en- 
amel that is really easy to keep clean. It retains 


mate 5 beautiful gloss and luster. With this new 


improvement, the kitchen sink reaches its 
highest development and utmost convenience. 

More light since the back is low. Until now, 
the backs of sinks have always been 12 inches 
high. This one goes under unusually low win- 
dows and gives four inches more of light, air, 
and sunshine. Yet it protects the wall perfectly. 


More room in the sink. These new sinks are 
wo inches wider, giving more room on the 


INCH 
WIDE 
FRONT 


to give the 
lovely low line. 


INCH 
DEEP 
SINK 


to prevent over- 
the-rim splashes 


to go under 
lower windows. 


~_ +s + 


drainboards and in the sink compartment. They 
are two inches deeper—so the edge of a dish- 
pan comes well below the rim of the sink, 
preventing over-the-rim splashes. © 

A smart low line in front. Beauty is empha- 
sized both in the finish and in the design of 
these newest “Standard” Sinks. The deeper 
front gives them a trim, massive appearance 
directly in line with the smartest trend in 
kitchen furnishings. 

A new style faucet. This faucet, of the pop- 
ular Swinging-Spout type, is more compact 
and more decorative. It is set to allow a full 
thirteen inches between the mouth of the 
faucet and the opening of the drain. You 
need this room when you fill a tall pitcher or 


“Stat dard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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These three eights 


make new sink history 


large cooking vessels. Finished in Chromard, 
this faucet will not tarnish or corrode, and 


resists common acids. 


A built-in garbage container. Sliding in and 
out under the sink, this exclusive “Standard” 
feature saves steps. It is of vitreous china, 
holding a covered container of aluminum. All 
metal parts are of Chromard, like the faucet. 

Three styles—seven sizes. You have three 
styles and seven sizes to choose from in these 
newest sinks. You can have a single or double 
drainboard model. Every one has the distinc- 
tive “Standard” trade-mark clearly impressed 
in the enamel on the right hand end. 

On display near you. “Standard” Showrooms 
in more than 50 cities invite you to inspect 
these new sinks and make comparisons. 

Write for booklet. It is full of interesting in- 
formation about these newest sinks. You will 
find it invaluable in wise kitchen planning. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. , Pittsburgh 


















































































Ye Cash 7 


Balance ten monthly pay- 
ments after you return 
200 Tours to choose from, 


any len’ 
Motor Tours $7 a day up, 
including hotels 
Write for Booklet 


Allen Tours Inc:Little Bldg- Boston 





TEMPLE TOURS GO 


To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around the World— 
Comfortab‘e travel, moderate prices, abundant sight- 
seeing, fine leadership. 


Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-T Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


GRAND SUMMER CRUISE JULY 2 
NORWAY -WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


Speciaily chartered new 17,000 ton Cunarder ‘‘Lan- 
eastria,” 52 days, $600 to $1300, including hotels, 
guides, drives, fees. Fascinating itinerary including 
Spain, North Africa, Italy, Riviera, Norway, Sweden, 
Scotland (Paris-London), Germany. 


World Cruise, Jan. 16; 125 day-, $1250to $3009 
Mediterranean Cruise Jan. 25; 65 days,$600-$1700 


Frank C.Clark, Times Bldg.,New York 





Amazing New 
Way to Shave 


Astonishes Experts 


HINK ofit! 365 keen, cool shaves a year from the 

same blade! No more bother about remembering 
to buy new ones. No more “‘raking’’ with dull ones! 
Slick, velvety shaves forever—that’s KRISS-KROSS! 
This amazing blade rejuvenator and super-stropper 
prolongs the life of any make razor blade for months 
and even years. Strops on the diagonal. Employs 
master barber's secret never built into mechanical 
device before. Automatic jig flies up to notify you 
when blade is ready with keenest cutting-edge that 
steel can take. 


Generous Introductory Offer 
Now—to introduce KRISS-KROSS stropper, which 
fits all blades except Durham, the inventor will give 
you new kind of razor without extra charge. Really 
3 in one. Instantly adjustable. Absolutely unique 
and different. Also—big money to agents and 
demonstrators. H. King made $66 in one day. J.C. 
Kellogg $200 in 7 days. Even spare-time workers 
make $6-$12 extra anevening. Get details of limited 
free offer and generous commissions at once. Don't 
delay. Write M. H. Rhodes, Pres., at address below 
—tonight! 


RHODES MFG co. Dept. D-2661, 1418 Pen- 
je *9dleton Ave.St,.Louis,Mo. 
ee eee ae ee 
RHODES MFG. CO., Dept. D-2661 | 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Without obligation please send details of your | 
amazing KRISS-KROSS stropper and mystery 
razor you are giving away this month. 
GMB... ccccscecees eevee | 


| ERIE ee State... | 
( )Check here if interested in KRISS-KROSS 
money-making 
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sight. In a moment of rebellion 
against herself, she hires a penni- 
less, unfavored young lover to act 
as her private secretary, his specific 
duty being to thwart by any means 
in his power her surrender to 
Tony. This André Sallicel (Leslie 
Howard) undertakes to do. The 
rest consists of clever situations, 
André ambles through the door- 
way or appears pajama-clad in the 
bedroom, whenever the fascinating 





JEANNE EAGELS 
... not to offend the cinema masses 


Tony stands within one insolent 
stride of triumph. The audience, 
unless it deliberately inquired of it- 
self, rarely realized that Leslie 
Howard was acting André Sallicel. 
In the French, Simone was one- 
time mistress of Tony, not one- 
time wife. The Frohman office, 
however, is controlled by Famous 
Players-Lasky. It was’ through 
their influence that The Captive 
was taken off at the height of its 
success, lest its “indecency” re- 
flect upon cinema. Likewise, Her 
Cardboard Lover was expurgated. 
The play remains for all that a 
smart bit. But it is noteworthy 
that the cinema standard is settling 
slowly, with anaesthetic effect up- 
on the spoken drama which it owns. 
The ultimate result must be that 
cinema-controlled piays will sink to 
the innocuous level where they con- 
vey no ideas pungent enough to 
offend the greater cinema masses. 


Lucky. The New Amsterdam is, 
by tradition, the house for greater 
Dillingham displays. Sunny ran 
here for several years in a gor- 
geous pageant of dance and song 
with Marilyn Miller. The new 
show, Lucky runs up a chroma- 
tic scale of splendors to even 
greater heights of extravagance, 
splashing the theatre with explo- 
sions of scenic brilliance. Jerome 
Kern’s music pleases. A _pic- 
turesque scenario of pearl-treasure 
hunt in Ceylon affords opportunity 
to introduce a chorus of Malay 
girls. But the most popular attrac- 
tion is Paul Whiteman’s band, 
which, on appearing about eleven 
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o’clock from a night-club across th 
street, brought a slightly splendo 
sated audience again to attention, 
Mary Eaton, the star, blonde, ». 
ruffled, agreeable, has no magi 
to make this opulence personally 
charming. Yet the show will prob. 
ably dazzle for a long time. 
The Spider. The purpose of , 
“mystery” melodrama is to crowi 
another excitement into life. Fiy 
of them are performing this grate. 
ful service for jaded Broadway; | 
Wooden Kimono, Set A_Thief, Fog 
The Mystery Ship, The Spider, 
The Spider is the newest, the best, 
By an audacious infringement 
upon the usual tradition, the av. 
dience is assimilated into the plot. 
There is a magician-prestidigitator, 
Chatrand the Great (John Halli. 
day). He performs his feats of 
hypnotism upon Alexander, his as. 
sistant, the while the audience js 
maneuvered into believing _ itself 
in attendance at a vaudeville shov, 
Suddenly, Chatrand asks Alexander, 
the blind-folded mind reader, to 
recite the history of a certain gold 
locket with a spider design, offered 
by a young lady supposedly of the 





audience, Beverly Lane (Eleanor 
Griffith). Apparently there is some 
dark secret connected with the 


locket, for the young lady’s guardi- 
an (Donald Mackenzie) strenuous- 
ly opposes the performance. While 
protesting, he is shot. Immediately 
police patrol the aisles, the vaude- 
ville gives way to an inspector on 
the stage, Alexander and Chatrand 
are accused. The necromancer offers 
to reveal the true criminal by 
playing upon the audience’s nerve 
in such a manner that the guilty 
character among them will snap 
under the strain, thereby confessin; 3 
himself. Several innocents almost 
snapped, too. But the ruse was 
amazingly successful in the attain- 
ment of its purposes, chilling the 
spectators and solving the mystery. 
John Halliday makes a glib magi- 
cian, a genuine vaudevillian. 


CINEMA 














New Pictures 

Slide, Kelly, Slide. There is an 
authentic story of a rookie who : 
went South for a try-out with one 
of the big league teams. There he 
committed one unpardonable of- 
fense after another, using the vet- 
eran player’s best bat, stepping to 
the plate before the regular line- 
up had taken its practice swings, 
ete. The old trainer looked at him 
in disgust, upbraided him, “Well, 
old man, you’d better get to like 
me,” retorted the fresh kid, “be 
cause I’m going to be around a 
long time.” Coming from a rookie, 
this was maddening. His name 
made old players froth, fume. But 
the manager approved. He signed 
the brash one for the season, and 
wisely. A sublime self-assurance, 
as any baseball players knows, 1s 
essential to one who would play the 
game. 

This film recounts the adventures 
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oe ee The manufacturer who locates his plant in the ra- 
will. snap pidly growing industrial area of Southern Califor- 
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ruse Was the third largest hydro-electric company in the 
ey world with a connected load of 1,450,298 horse- 
“ m ystery power. 

fice. The Southern California Edison Company’s in- 
—= dustrial load alone is 632,488 horsepower, serving 
[A over 8,000 manufacturing plants having 200,000 

employees. 


Its huge system includes 21 water power plants 
and 4 steam plants. This system represents an 


okie investment of $250,000,000 and $42,000,000 more 
will be spent in 1927 to increase facilities to keep 
able of- pace with the rapid industrial growth of Southern 
g the vet- California. 

tepping to 

gel The Edison System will generate two and one- 
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1dventures 





of a rookie a. Jim Kell 4 (Wil- 
- liam Haines). He announced to the 
entire camp that “he could throw 
two balls at once and braid ‘em.” 
He wooed the manager’s sweet- 
heart. Mary, (Sally O’Neil). He 
kissed her when she resented, in 
her athletic way, being kissed. He 
ran for home plate standing up on 
a close play—the sin of sins. He 
was pert, fresh, insolent, outrage- 
ous. But he was a born baseball 
player and the manager, Cliff 
Macklin, (Warner Richmond) knew 
it. After an entertaining series of 
adventures in which the audience 


QUESTION BOOK 


Parties have taken 
on new life by 
playing the great 
information game. 
In its 176th thousand 
AT ALL BOOK STORES 


{$1.60} 








sees expertly photographed pic- 
tures of Mike Donlin, Irish Meusel, 
Bob Meusel, Tony Lazzeri in real 
baseball action and almost smells 
the fresh rolled diamond, the 
frowsy gloves, the players’ sweat- 
ers, the hero is filmed winning the 
final world series game for his 
team by sliding for home with a 
vicious lunge that sweeps him along 
the ground half-way from third. 


White Flannels (Louise Dresser). 
Mother Politz insists that her boy 
Frank keep his pants clean and go 
to college. She insists that he 
drop his puppy love affair with his 
coal-mining-town sweetheart; that 
he be a football hero; that he evade 
the college vampire. When he seems 
to fail in her ambitions, Louise 
Dresser screws up her face mar- 
velously and weeps. colloquially. 
When he comes from a coal mine 
rescue in his white flannels and 
fondles his original sweetheart, his 
mother beams. Production is an 
evangelical hymn played on a port- 
able melodeon—staccato. 


The Demi-Bride (Norma Shear- 
er). Criquette (Norma Shearer), 
convent-bred maid of Paris, glimp- 
ses one Phillippe (Lew Cody), mak- 
ing his ardent way to another 
woman’s heart in the park nearby. 
This is the man for Criquette. 
Though he is her’ step-mother’s 
lover, though he looks upon her as 
a creature of the nursery, she 
persists in wooing him. By in- 
veigling him into a compromising 
situation, she succeeds in forcing 
him to marry her. As she walks 
down the aisle of the church, the 
unhappy groom notices that his 
bride by compulsion is quite a 
beauty. 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 
The Lord’s Henchman 


The core of this book* is a diary, 
In the core are seeds: 

“In the 41 years I have been here 
I have convicted persons enough to 
fill a passenger train of 61 coaches, 

have destroyed 160 tons of 
obscene literature.” 

“The place for a woman’s body 
to be denuded is in the privacy of 
her own apartments with the blinds 
down.” 

“Jesus was never moved from the 
path of duty however hard by pub- 
lic opinion. Why should I be?” 

“T believe that there is a Deyil,” 

“Counsellor Spencer tried to show 
that I sought a fat office in Wash. 
ington. But I could triumph over 
them all. I said, ‘No sir, I did 
not seek a fat office.’ 

“The closer art keeps to morality 
the higher is its grade.” 

“Stood on barracks and _ looked 
off over the ocean as it lay basking 
in Moonlight’s silvery rays. How 
grand the sight! Beautiful indeed.” 

“T am called an obscene man.” 

“Got home and found little wifey 
out. Found a dress partly done 
and I finished it on the machine 
for her and had the bastings out 
before she came. How she laughed.” 

“Oh how can I express the joy 
of my soul or speak of the mercy 
of God.” 

When he was not mis-spelling the 
journal of his days, Anthony Com- 
stock acted as president of the 
Society for the Prevention of Vice. 
In this capacity he hunted Satan, 
finding his prey sometimes in the 
guise of a bartender brandishing a 
pack of cards, more often as an 
abortionist fumbling with a contra- 
ceptive, most frequently as a por- 
nographer raising the dark symbol 
of a dirty book. 

His chasing of pornographers did 
not always end with a clean cap- 
ture. Over a fairly long period 
Anthony boasted that he had driven 
15 persons to their death, a good 
number by suicide, others by an act 
of God. A lady in Philadelphia, 
mildly mad, wrote a_ pamphlet 
called The Wedding Night. Brought 
to justice by Comstock, she chose 
to exercise what she called Socra- 
tes’ prerogative. Dr. Karl Reiland, 
eminent clergyman, wrote to the 
Roundsman: “You have hunted an 
honest, not a bad woman to her 
death. I would not like to have 
to answer to God for what you 
have done.” 

It was not until after a long 
campaign against smut-writers and 
publishers that he turned his eye 
to the devilments of the quack doe- 
tors and abortionists. It was his 
practice to write under a_ false 
address, or disguised, to pay a visit 
to these evil-doers. This led to mis- 
takes but the method was not with- 


*ANTHONY Comstock, RouNDSMAN 
THE Lorp—Heywood Broun & Margaret 
Leech—A. & C. Boni ($3.00)—First book 
selected by the Literary Guild of America 
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wt value. It was Anthony Com- 
sock who decoyed the notorious 
Madame Restell to jail and then 
drove her to kill herself. When he 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK 
“T am called an obscene man.” 


heard of the latter event, the re- 
former said, “A bloody ending to a 
bloody life.” 

While he was not alone in his 
campaigns, few associates went all 
the way with him. Most of his 
contemporaries in fact, detested 
him. “The spirit that lighted the 
fires of the Inquisition,” wrote Ezra 
Heywood, eccentric socialist, victim 
of Comstock’s fury. He was called 
“an incorporated conscience,” “an 
ogre to innocent girls.” George 
Bernard Shaw said: “Comstockery 
is the world’s standing joke at the 
cxpensé of the United States.” He 
must, though, have had some 
friends, for he notes, “For Christ- 
mas I received a pair of slippers, 
a mustache cup and saucer and a 
gold toothpick.” 

Upon the physical facts of Cru- 
sader Comstock’s life—birth at 
Canaan, Conn., in 1844; service in 
the Civil War; commercial career 
in Manhattan—this biography lays 
no great stress. The biographers 
are removed from their subject’s 
generation and while Margaret 
leech is more interested in  por- 
traying a personality than in scor- 
ing a point of view, it is Heywood 
Broun, himself a reformer of no 
mean pretensions, whose mind dom- 
inates the book. Here as in his 
clyum in the N. Y. World, Mr. 

is all embattled against 
censorship, wearing the favor of 
Common Sense. That the enemy 
is long dead is unimportant. The 
type, Mr. Broun seems to say, 
still persists and it is of all types 
the hardest to combat. Its stupid- 
ty, greaved with arrogance, filled 
D renders it immune 

D Its streak of extraor- 
dinary cruelty infuriates the most 
teasonable friends of Reason. Dir- 
est of all, its genuine humility, its 
humanity, warm though stunted, 
Preserves it as a comic ogre, not 





a monstrous and sinister. 
Reformers publish the book. The 


Literary 
professed intention of supplying the 
best books at better prices to de- 
serving readers 
considered the Leech-Broun manu- 
script to be its most logical and 
excellent first offering. 
Liveright who had contracted to 
publish 
collaborate 





THE CREAM .... 


g There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 

q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book: admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


@ Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 


Non-Fiction 

THE GOLDEN DAy—Lewis Mum- 
ford*—Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 
Cultural history of the U. S. 
bottled in crystal. : 

AN ADVENTURE IN CONSTRUCTIVE 
FINANCE—Carter Glass—Double- 
day, Page ($3). The story of the 
Federal Reserve System by its au- 
thor. 

THE Story or PHILOSOPHY—Will 
Durant—Simon & Schuster ($5). 
The sages humanized, from Plato 
to John Dewey. 

CHINA AND THE POWwERS—Henry 
Kittredge Norton—John Day ($4). 
Explains the convulsions of a 
colossus. 

HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN EARLY 
AMERICA—Richardson Wright— 
Lippincott ($4.50). A history of 

vagabond commerce, _illus- 
trated. 

Ask Me ANOTHER!—Estey and 
Spafford—Viking ($1.60). “Quiz 
yourself.” 

THE History oF ATLANTIS-— 
Lewis Spence—David McKay— 
($3.50). Fact and analogy about 
the mislaid continent. 

THE MYTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL— 
Charles W. Wood—John Day 
($2.50). Uncontroversial critique 
of the U. S. ego. 


Biography 

PALMERSTON—Philip Guedalla— 
Putnam ($5). “That last frag- 
ment of the 18th Century.” 

CoLONEL Bop INGERSOLL—Cam- 
eron Rogers— Doubleday, Page 
($3). The rise and orations of 
a great agnostic. 


WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN: THE 


Lewis MuMForp* 


LAST OF THE KAISERS—Emil Lud- 
wig—Putnam ($5). “The colossal 
egoist, the spoof Napoleon.” 

THe REBELLIOUS PURITAN — 
Lloyd Morris—Harcourt, Brace 
($3.50). The purple-patched career 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig—Boni 
& Liveright ($5). Without nimbus 
or hyperbole. 

THE ROAD TO THE TEMPLE— 
Susan Glaspell—Stokes ($3.50). 
Biography of the late George Cram 
Cook by Mrs. Cook. 

Fiction 

ONE CRYSTAL AND A MOTHER— 
Ellen Du Pois Taylor—Harper 
($2). Hard-boiled Dakota virgin 
reports Chicago spice. 

ELMER GANTRY—Sinclair Lewis 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). Minis- 
ters flayed. 

DECADENCE—Maxim Gorky—Mc- 
Bride ($2.50). His first novel since 
the War; peasant plutocrats. 

Tar: A MIDWEST CHILDHOOD— 
Sherwood Anderson—Boni & Live- 
right ($3). A Huckleberry Finn 
in lower Ohio. 

DREAM’s END—Thorne Smith— 
McBride ($2). <A Jekyll-Hyde in 
love. 

THE SHOOTING PARTY—Anton 
Chekhov—David McKay ($1.25). 
First English translation of his 
only novel. 

Jmu—E. M. Delafield—Harper 
($2). Life in looser London. 

THE PLUTOCRAT—Booth Tarking- 
ton—Doubleday, Page ($2). An 
Illinois Caesar visits Carthage. 

Love 1s ENoucH—Francis Brett 
Young—Knopf ($2.50). The popu- 
lar author’s “major work.” 


*Born in Flushing, L. I., in 1895, Lewis Mumford pursued science 


and pedagogy at Manhattan 
helped edit the Dial. 

view (London). His 
Geddes of India and Edinburgh, 
plied socially). Two previous 


universities ; 
Since 1920 he has edited the Sociological Re- 
acknowledged 
student of synthetics 
Mumford books have fame: The 


wrote for magazines; 


Professor Patrick 
(science ap- 


master is 


Story of Utopias and Sticks and Stones (architecture in the U. S.). 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


. readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchasés sent. 





Guild, founded with the 


(Timr, Feb. 14), 


Boni & 


it originally, declined to 
with the Guild 
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and 


bring out a “trade” edition, for 
non-Guild readers. So up stepped 
the Brothers Boni, of whom Albert, 
the elder, used to be Publisher 
Horace Liveright’s partner*. They 
are braving a storm of unknown 
force—the wrath of booksellers who 
conceive that the Guild’s low-price 
books may hurt business. 

*There is no actual Boni now in Boni 
& Liveright. The name was retained for 
good will. 
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FICTION 
Feast of St. Sirius 


Tur Dark GENTLEMAN—G. B. 
Stern—Knopf ($2.50). Setting her 
eye about at the level of the 
kennel doors at the Casa Lucceola, 
which is near San Remo on the 
Riviera, Author Stern relates with 
considerable finesse certain events 
that took place there in March, 
a fortnight or so before the feast 
cf St. Sirius, the Dogstar.... 

Pekoe and Baloo, the haughty 
chows from down the hill, were 
oddly enough the first to wind any- 
thing. They told Golden Toes that 


who had often enough growled that 
Rennie had “neither chic nor chien” 
and who despised the chows as 
stupid foreigners, bristled at the 
news, but not in anger. A tremor 
passed down the lupine spine of 
big Boris, too, and that very after- 
noon he was so sentimental about 
Rennie’s glossy brown coat and 
hang-down ears that Tessa, his 
Russian-temperamental fiancée, bit 
him on all four legs. 

Golden Toes had no idea what it 
was all about and disported him- 
self as usual, taunting his sister, 
Poppit—“‘Runt-o! Runt you are!” 
he would bark—and tumbling over 
his own ears. But the others were 


goat house, thrashing Kim when 
nearly gnawed in to her with 
sharp terrier teeth. Then { 
Legs-in-Authority brought the 
mantic black stranger up fr 
San Remo on a leash and y 
him—oh, outrage!—into the » 
house. 

Tessa fell in love at her 4 
brief glimpse of the sleek visit 
During the two nights and a dy 
that he was closeted with Renn) 
Tessa the Seductive, the Disdainfj 
was even reduced to writing hi 
poetry and in her abandon ask 
Toes, who rolled with mirth, wy 
rhymed with “spaniel.” That wy 
why Kim sarcastically called higy 
the Dark Gentleman of the Sy 


subtly changed—Tessa into a jeal- 
ous fury; Boris and Kim into love- 
sick school-puppies. The Legs 
noticed, and shut Rennie in the 


his mother, Rennie, was looking 
beautiful and young Toes, sociable 
no end, repeated the remark at 
home. Kim, the lean Irish rake, 


FREE! 
“HOW TO PLAY 
DUPLICATE BRIDGE” 


By SIDNEY S. LENZ 
World’s Champion Bridge Player 


Interesting book tells everything you need know 
about this fascinating form of Bridge 


nets and part of the reason thi 
Boris nearly ripped out his sil 
black throat; would have, too, hj 
for the Savory Legs  (lItalig 
gardener). The Dark Gentlemy 
flaunted his scars to the Frenj 
poodle next door when he got hong 
imagining in his afterglow thi 
he had slain Boris. 
Rennie’s afterglow was som 
what marred by the bath to whid 
she was subjected her first day at) 
of confinement. And the chang 
attitude of the others, back to thet! 
normal indulgence towards a dowiiy 
little bitch, cast a dream-like vil§, 
over the whole episode. Not wil 
May, when her kennel rolled wily 
black puppy-shapes, was she sing 
that she had really heard tg 
Dark Gentleman’s lyric blandishij; 
ments. f 
Author Stern, social chroniclajy 
(The Matriarch, A Deputy Woy 
King, Thunderstorm), now deservaly 
@ niche no whit below Christophey 
Morley’s (Where the Blue Begin) o 
from dog-lovers. If he could real 
it, Toes would ejaculate:  “Grei 9¢ 
Spratt! I say, you chaps, that i) 
a book! My copy is all dog-eaillll 
It would impress Kim, too, bij 
being reticent and _ profane, k 
would doubtless growl: 
cut your row, Toes. 


stances. It gives you all the 
rules, written in a language that 
is simple, direct and easily un- 
derstood by anyone. 

If you will mail the coupon 
now, including 10 cents which 
barely includes the cost of get- 
ting it to you, we will send you this 
free book on Duplicate. 

When you play Duplicate the loser 
cannot say to you—‘‘You played ae ete 
very well, but you did hold every 
high card in the deck.”’ You will not 
sit in agony, while your opponents 
monopolize all the Aces and Kings. 
Duplicate Bridge is acknowledged by 
experts to be the fairest test of ability. 
It measures your skill with good or bad 
cards, and compares your score with 
that of your rivals who later hold 
exactly the same cards. Mail coupon 


for Mr. Lenz's new booklet. It is 
given by Lowell-Kelly Co. makers 
of Dupli-Test Bridge Boards. 


UPLICATE is the most fasci- 

nating way to play bridge— 
far superior to any other pro- 
gressive system of bridge known. 
It is also the best method of 
becoming more expert at bridge, 
for the best bids and best meth- 
ods of play in each hand are always 
easy to point out. Every expert plays 
and heartily endorses Duplicate, and 
it is played in the world’s most 
famous bridge clubs, and in all cham- 
pionship tournaments. 

Sidney S. Lenz, universally recog- 
nized as the World’s Champion 
Bridge Player, and of whom Wilbur 
C. Whitehead says, ‘‘He is undoubt- 
edly the greatest card player the 
world has ever known,”’ has written 
‘“‘How To Play Duplicate Bridge.’’ 

This interesting little booklet is 
completely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams, and tells how 
to play Duplicate under all circum- 


qi 


Sidney S. Lenz 


This Freedom 


BLACK _BUTTERFLIFES—Elizabelif, 
Jordan—Century ($2.00). Wha, 
Dorinda Maxwell’s father died, se. 
wanted the freedom that he hip” 
refused her. At first she thought}, 
she had found it in the unconver{y 
tionality of some drunken esthetes . 
who called themselves the Blakh 
Butterflies. Later, when she fell if: 
love with a model young man, si e 
knew she had really got what s# a 
wanted. ' 

The story of a war of indepen: * 
ence is marred by the inability df 
Author Jordan to raise a real iss 
between the behavior of eccenttit 
people and that of normal oj 
While the normal ones are 1m, 
brilliantly depicted, the eccentritiy, 
are so clumsily drawn that Dori 
da, had she been a reader of t 
book instead of a character in i a 
would have been sure that thie 
were not real. Yet Elizabeth Jn, 
dan is far from inept. Occasliti., 
ally there are breezy paragrapi@, 
her minor figures live, 


Lowell Kelly Company 
141 East 25th Street, New York 


Please send me a copy of “How To Play Duplicate ' 
1 Bridge’ by Sidney S. Lenz. I enclose 10c to cover cost of 
* postage and packing. Sending for this booklet obligates 
' me in no way. 


This coupon and 
lOc will bring 
SidneyS. Lenz's 
book to you. 


Join the ever- 
growing army of 
Duplicate plays 


ers,mail coupon. 
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ing Kim when aemper Product 
to her with WMNBLack APRIL—Julia Peterkin— 
eth. Then ipbbs Merrill ($2.50). A small 
brought the ok of sketches called Green 
‘anger up frifhursday, published three years 
_ leash and pijipo, revealed Mrs. Peterkin as an 
!—into the guiterpreter of Negro peasants 
ose equal had not been seen since 
love at her opel Chandler Harris. Now Mrs. 
the sleek visity Peterkin has fulfilled the implica- 
lights and a dy#on of her sketch book with a tre- 
ted with Rennkjfendous painting, a mural in sharp 
e, the Disdainfiljmpera, upon which appears the 


_ to writing hitgntire population of an _ isolated 
r abandon askiM@antation—all the huts, with the 
with mirth, whipors open, all the hearths, pots, 
niel.” That wijjewspapered walls and _ floor 


ically called his@hinks; all the hound dogs, sow 
nan of the Swiens, butchered hogs, wood piles; 
the reason thigl the murmurous lanes and sweaty 
ed out his silhigptton acres; the giggling creek, 
ld have, too, tiiBlue Brook, and the threatening, 
Legs  (Italialfreamy big river with a sandy 
Dark Gentlemaljgland and soaring fish hawks. 


3 to the Frei} The figures moving everywhere 
rhen he got home dominated by a blue-black giant, 

afterglow thi@pril, the foreman and patriarch 
S. f the settlement. Such story as 
‘low was som here is culminates in the tribula- 
he bath to whitljon visited upon him by a God in 
her first day aijhom he took small stock. Gan- 
And the changd ene eats away the feet upon 
ers, back to thelhich he so confidently stood all 
towards a dowijfis life. His toes drop right off 
a dream-like vig; a basin. Some say it was the 
isode. Not unii@onjure wrought by one of his 
ennel rolled wil/fmany women when she laid his 
Ss, Was she Sitwife’s death sheet over his bed. 
eally heard ti8ome say it was his curse for 


; lyric blandishiitj i ’ , Rea." 
nes © Besacher's cheek. "perme i in its application of the elec- 


: _, Most likely it was the poison with < 5 . 
social chronicltfWhich he defied God and nature, tric drive to every operating feature, 


A Deputy Walfhe boll-weevil killer that none except the insertion of the — 

ie Ch desersfould help him spray in the fields. The slightest touch of the keys operates 

ae “Blue Bega * oo mie a ~ _ - the type bars with lightning swiftness. The 
y the shriveled trunk of the electric drive also extends to the carriage 


If he could reillfowering black pine he was, to die 
aculate: “Grit despair. P shift, the shift lock, the back spacer, the 


u_ chaps, Gem Other prominent figures are ripe tabulator, and the line space and carriage 
oo oe rm ls Joy, April’s last duchess; return. 
nd profane, mountainous Big Sue, who slapped The net results are an absolute evenness 
n@ , Prorane, Hiealous Leah dead; amiable Uncle : £ P : ‘eldi k of 
rowl : "Bill, the plantation saint; malicious <9 ee ae 
es. Every les\Brudge and sensitive Breeze, two surpassing beauty, unequaled manifolding 
day. Mf April’s older boys; intelligent, power, the elimination of fatigue in opera- 
‘ Gefiant Sherry, his strongest boy, tion, and a volume of daily output hitherto 
—_ ogy ap a cage 9 unattainable on a writing machine. 
© segues : as —_— — A demonstration is yours for the asking 
‘ had ; in aum annah, 
a0). a nidwife, with her jumbled accumu- REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
father died a ation of animal sense and primitive 374 Broadway * New York 
plppritcheratt. ¢ Branches Everywhere 


F 4 , , ; 
a be The tragic quality of racial back- 


: }vardness and superstition is de- 
2 ae eloped with all possible force by 
‘elves the Bilal reating it in natural minutiae 
»mnstead of as a theme. To cut a 
. when she fell it virl’s birth pai 

youne mn “ s birth pains, a granny lays a 
lly got what whetted axe beside a plowshare 
y nder oe bed. = moon’s phases 
. are watched and calculated for 
war of iy everything from corn-planting to 
paring finger nails. Good manners 
are the highest plantation criterion: 
t is bad manners to dislike soap 
ind water, to have lice or warts, 
0 horse-laugh right in somebody’s 

ace, to have sooty feet. 
Never was a book more bubbling 
with conversation. Joy and sorrow, 
arge matters and small are dis- 


, ecussed with that vast volubility of , | errir 
et Elizabeth Jor neon] ° A magne. | PORTABLE TABULATING ACCOUNTING = Remington-made Paragon Ribbons 
inept. Occasit ple whose social life is instinc- TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS MACHINES (ond Red Seal Carbon Papers always 


.meve, unintellectual. On and on the : ' 
eezy paragtarEvoices flow, never tiresome, liquid, of Machine for Evey Purpose anahe good tgvesstons 


live. 
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raise a real ist 
vior of eccentri 
of normal oné 
1 ones are ti 
d, the eccentrid 
‘awn that Dori 
a reader of t 
character in i 
sure that thé 


arouses a consuming love in 
Larrabee, another child of diy 
She hesitates at marriage hee 
she has millions and she 
Ted to have a career. Here 
and childhood friend, Kitty 
ers, an effervescent little anj 
also a child of divorce, sees 
opening and captures Ted, 
scene shifts from Long Islay 
Paris to the Riviera. Jean 
Prince de Sfax, without ji 
and without love for each oth 
enter into a business transae 
solemnized by holy Catholie 4 
lock. Kitty arrives to tinker 
i, ‘Institute ne. Dept. - the affections of the Prince, © 
f10-B, 4769 Grand Blrd., Chicago, . divorced by Ted. At last, it seam 
ch eadtesce that Ted and Jean will be ablew 
tone Institute, Inc. rush off together into boundk 


direct, humorous, full of “yunnuh” 
(you), “enty” (isn’t that so?), 
‘sho’,” “Jedus.” A three-dimensional 
talking cinema could reproduce 
folk-life no more fully nor could 
any director efface himself as com- 
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JULIA PETERKIN 
Her black pine dies at the roots 


pletely as Mrs. Peterkin to let a 
rich stream of life take its own 
way through playful eddies and 
deep pools. Black April is a full 
size product, as authentic as a 
bumper cotton crop. 

The Author. Her birthday was 
Halloween, 1880. Her mother died 
and she was reared by an oldtime 
Negro “mauma.” Her name, Julia 
Mood, was near the top of the 
class of 1896 at Converse College 
(Spartanburg, S. C.) where she 
took a master’s degree at 17. 
She taught school until she met 
and married William G. Peterkin, 
prosperous planter. She put by 
her plans for a musical and per- 
haps theatrical career to manage 
the Peterkin plantation, “Lang 
Syne,” 40 miles from Columbia, 
S. C., and bring up a son who is 
now 22. She became “a superb 
horsewoman, a keen huntswoman 
and an excellent shot.” Not until 
the 1920’s did she start writing 
and her first things won instant 
recognition, including an O. Henry 
Memorial mention. A_ professor- 
friend describes her: “Well above 
medium height of her sex; up- 
standing, virile and _ vivacious. 
Hair plentiful, rather riotous and 
red. Eyes greenish-grey. Fea- 
tures large and full of character. 
The entire woman is instinct with 
indescribable charm.” 


Idle Moralist 


CHILDREN OF DiIvorcE—Owen 
JOHNSON—Little, Brown ($2.00). 
Jean Waddington, with tea- 
brown hair, a_ meditative con- 
science and divorced parents, re- 
solves upon the rock of an unhap- 
py childhood that marriage, unless 
eternal, is a sin. Forthwith, she 
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happiness. But no—the moral 
ing requires that Jean and 
Prince shall build anew. ... 
entertaining fiction to read on 
idle evening, despite the aut 
constant sermonizing on the 
of divorce. If Owen Johnsg 
story-teller, would oust Om 
Johnson, moralist, from his wa 
he might resurrect the fame ¢ 
was his for The Varmint, The 
nessee Shad, Stover at Yale. 
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